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497 BROADWAY.—THE NEW BOOKS. 


CARLETON, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK. 
oe 
“S. 
THH WHITE GAUNTLET. 


A brilliant new Romance by Capt. Mayne Reid, author of 
“ Scalp-Hunters,” ete. Capt. Mayne Reid has almost surpassed 
himeelt in these dashing pages, which will be read by every one. 
It is one of the most thrilling stories ever written. *,* Beauti- 
fully iustrated and bound. Price $175. *,* Also, new editions 
of this author’s otber exciting works: Scalp Hunters—Rifle Ran- 
gers—Tiger Hunter—Osceola— War Trail—Hunter’s Feast— White 
Chief—Quadroon—Wild Huntress—Wood Rangers—Wild Life— 
Maroon— Headless Horseman. 


FRIENDLY COUNSEL FOR GIRLS. 


An exceedingly attractive work of an improving character for 
all young people, especiaily young ladies. It isjast the sort of 
book that parents desire to put into the hands of children for 
forming their character—not a stupid, dry thing that they won’t 
read, but an amusing, engaging work that they will be intensely 
interested in. *,* Beautifully bound. Price $1 50. 


THE AOTS OF KINGS. 
A humorous biblical narrative of the Provisional Government 
at Richmond, Va, from the surrender. *,* With comic draw- 
ings, paper covers, price 25 cents. 


A new burlesque work, by Orpugvs C. Kerr, whose celebrated 
‘Orpheus C. Kerr Papers” for originality and raciness have 
never been surpassed by any artist. *,* Illustrated with many 
side-splitting, comic drawings. Price $1 50. 


WOMAN, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. 


A charming volume of pleasant, light, and gracefal talk upon a 
topic that never fades—* The old theme ” By Fred. Saunders 
author of “ Salad for the Solitary.” Price $1 50. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS OF FOUFOUVILLE. 


A humorous and satirical work, showing up the comic and 
ridiculous sice of Fourlerism, Socialism, and all the other isms of 
the day. Price $1 50. 


THE NEGROES AN NEGROLAND. 


Negroes in America, and Negroes g lly. A pilation of 
nearly everything statistical about the Negro, embracing extracts 
from ali books of travel, and from nearly every writer upon the 
subject. By Hinton Rowan Helper, author of “ Impending 
Crisis of the South,” etc. Paper cover, $1. 





HENRY POWERS, BANEER. 


A capital new novel by Richard B. Kimball, author of “ Saint 
Leger,” “Student Life,” “ Undercurrents,” “‘ Was he Success- 
ful?” ete. Mr. Kimball’s novels are remarkable for their happy 
combination of fancy and sentiment ; and being of the higher or- 
der of literature, are eagerly sought after and welcomed by all cul- 
tivated and educated readers. Price $1 75. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 


Another excessively funny work by the great American Philoso- 
pher and Humorist, “Josh Billings,’ whose previous book has 
had such an immense success both in America and England. This 
new volume is fully illustrated with comic drawings, and will set 
everybody laughing all over the country. Price $1 50. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, 
postage free. 

ROSE MATHER. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thousands all over the land. No more charming stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular author, and her new book 
is one of her very best. Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron Pride—Tempest and Sunshine—’ Lena 
Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadow Brook—English Orphans—Cousin 
Maude—Homestead— Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh 
Worthington. 12mo,, beautifully bound in cluth. Price $1 50 


each. 
G. W. CARLETON, 


BULLETIN OF NEW WORKS 
FUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER, 
By D, APPLETON & co., 
Nos. 90, 92 and # GRAND 8TREET, N. Y., 
NOVEMBER 7th. 


Volume I. of the LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. complete in Six Volumes, uniform with the * Li- 

BaaRY Eprtion or Dickens.” Each Volume Illustrated 
with numerous Fine Steel and Wood Engravings. Price 
$1 75 per volume, or $10 50 per set. 

Contents of Volume L—Waverly, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, 
Guy Mannering. 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF JOHN DRYDEN’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 1 volume, i6émo. $1 50, 

Volumes of the Series already issued.—Dante, Tasso, But- 
= Scott Campbell, Milton, Burns, and Spenser's Faerie 

meene. 
DICTEES CORRIGEES OF ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES, 
Accompanied with Grammatical aud Logical Analyses, divid- 
ed into Two Parts, in connection with the French Grammar 
for the use of Schools. By J. H.C. Lajoie de Marceleau 
1 volume, 12mo. Price, 50 cts. 
ELLSWORTH’S SINGLE AND DO 
ING AND BUSINESS MANUAL, for Schools, Academies, 
Bueiness Colleges, or Private Instruction. By H. W. Ells- 
worth. 1 vol., oblong 4to. §1 50, 
8T. RONAN’S WELL. Being the 17th volume of the Cheap Edi- 
tion of Scott's Waverley Novels. Price, 25 cents. 
om By X.-B. Saintine. Cheap Edition. Paper Covers. 
cents, 

This is the second issue of Cheap French Classics in the 
French language. 
THR COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREEN*™ 
HALLECK. New Edition. 1 Volume. 1%mo., 38s pp. Tw 
Steel Engravings. Price, $2 50. 

D. Appleton & Co.. beg to announce this new and en! 
othe Ceoskers,” edited by the post's titersry oxecstor } 

‘ ames 

‘This beautiful - , 


BLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEP- 


paper, contains a Bceel te oe portrai 
and a spirited illustration of t agp “ Marco Bonsere.? 
The interest of the volume is greatly enh d bya b 





of new unpublished poems, a history of the origin of “ The 
Croakers,”’ and very full notes by the Editor, to this amusing 
series of satirical and sprightly jeu d’esprit, the joint produc 
tion of ~y attached friends and literary partners, Drake and 
Hallec’ 


November l4th. 


WOODSIDE AND BEA-SIDE ILLUSTRATED BY PEN AND 
PENCIL. 1 volume, small 4to. Beautifully printed on Tint- 
ed Paper. Price, Cloth Gilt, $4.00; Morocco, $8 00. 


A jae, volme, containing choico poetry from Tenny- 
son, | ay ryant, Rogers, Dickens, Shelley, Barry Corn- 
wall, Edith May, Cowper, and others, Illustrated with En- 
gravings by Birket Foster, Hows, Dalziel, Weir, Durand, and 
Harvey. 

KING'S OWN, By Captain Marryatt. Handsomely printed, from 
large clear type, on good paper, and of convenient size. With 
an ‘ilustrated Cover. 1 volume, 12mo, 513 pages. 50 cents, 

This is the third issue of a People’s Edition of Captain 
Marryatt’s delightful Novels. It will be followed at regular 
and rapid iotervals = of the series. 

VoLUMES OF THS IES ALREADY I8ssvED —Peter Simple, 
Midshipman Easy, Jacob Faithtul, and The Naval Officer. 


RESOURCES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. A Statistical and Des- 
criptive Summary of the Mines and Minerals, Climate, Topo- 
rapby, ture, © ce, Manuf es, and Miscel- 
aneous Productions of the States and Territories west of the 
Rocky Mountains. With a Sketch of the Settlement and Ex- 
ploration of Lower California. By J. Ross Browne, aided by 
a Corps of Asei 1 volume, 8vo, pp. 380. $4.00. 
A very complete history of the on west of the Rock 
Mountains, Le pen = b. os —— from the period = its 
discovery, and em ts = egy Hameo age ical 
Seanavene! and comm eny oy Ny the aoe rts 
of many of the early explorers to vil and military autho- 
rities. 


A MODERN HISTORICAL ATLAS, for the use of Colleges, 
Schools, and General Readers. By Rev. William L. Gage, 
Editor and Translator of Ritter’s “ Palestine,” author of the 
* Life of Carl Ritter,” etc. 

“ This work is the first attempt which has been made, in 
this country, to supply an atlas which shall convey to the 
eye the civil divisions of the leading countries of the world 
during the course of modern history. My purpore has been 
to present the configuration of the lesdieg countries of the 
world, at each of the epochs of modern Pet 
from Preface. 


APPLETONS’ JUVENILE ANNUAL FOR 1869. A Christmas 
and New- Years’ Gift for Lee ty With 89 Illustrations. 

1 volume, small 4to. Extra cloth, gilt Price $2 50 
Contents.—Our Presentation Mug, Training College for 
Wild Bessts, How I went wing ung Frau, Prince Arthur 
of the Horse, The F ting Tiger Fellans of Exot 

The the Horse, The 4 A 

Boon tae Haste, Lace @ peed, Th Ht 











Publisher, New York, 


King Arthur and the Giant, The Man Spake, Sunda), 
The Baltimore Vriole, Th Pieces of Advice, The ul, 
Water-Birds, The Dog and the esas. ny, Mam 
=e Cove, A Y Indian’s a, 4 po mh 
ming Birds, Hun Devil-Fish, ‘ihe 

of the Red, and the Black Map, “Jeon 
Groomby’s Pets, 





Cc. P. PUTNAM AND 60ON, 
661 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Will Publish, November 25, 

NO LOVE LOST, 


A Romance of Trayel. By W. D. Howells, Author of “ Vene- 
tian Life,’’ “ italian Journeys,” ete. 


With Illustrations. 


Beautifully printed on tinted paper, bound in cloth, extra 
gilt, $1 75. 


NOW READY: 
PUTNAM’S MACAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER. 


. 





OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS. 
AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 
CONTAINING THE ADDITIONAL HYMNS. 


The Oxford Unrest Press have just published several new 
editions of the U. 8. Episcopal Prayer Book, which possess all 
the accuracy and beauty of typography that have earned for the 


OXFORD BIBLES 
such a world-wide admiration, 





The subscribers, who are the 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


for the Oxford Universi ha 
on a ity soap te ctots an endiom 


OXFORD BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS. 
to which they invite the attention of purchasers, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand Street, N.Y. 





THE PIANO BOOK. 
Which Cannot be Excelled; is Richardson's New 
Method. 


Regular Sale, 30,000 a Wear. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. Price, $375. Sent Post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Btreet, Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 





AT™ MINER & BARKER’s ART GALLERY, 
No. 845 BROADWAY, 


ON EXHIBITION DAY AND EVENING, 


HSMERALDA, 
The great master piece of 
J. VAN SERIUS of Antwerp. 





IERSTADT’S NEW PICTURE, 
“VESUV 


1Us, 
On exhibition at 
PUTNAM’S ART GALLERY, 
661 Broadway. 
Open day and evening. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Bole Lessee and Director... ........scceceeeeseeceeeee J. GRAU. 


BS ae success of Offenbach’s renowned spectacular opera 


GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 


Produced every evening and Saturday matinée until further 
notice, with a splendor of mise en scene and cast never equalled 
in Awerica or in £urope. 








WALLACK’S. 


“ Proprietor and Manager............. MR. LESTER WALLACK, 


The Success of the Season. 
THE LANCASHIRE LASS. 
THIS EVENING and every evening until further notice. 
Doors Open at half-past seven. 





Performances commences at eight. 





THE ALBIONi 





= — 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


SCOTIA, .....+4- leaves New York .... Wednesday, Nov. 25 
RUSSIA ......... leaves New York.... Wednesday, Dec. 2. 
CHINA...........leaves New York.... Wednesday, Dec. 9. 


--+.leaves New York.... Wednesday, Dec. 16, 
JAVA - leaves New York .... Wednesday, Dec. 23, 
AUSTRALIAN...leaves New York....Wednesday, Dec. 30. 


Chief Cabin Passage. ....$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..$80 
TO PARIS. 


Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. . 


Berths not secured until paid for, 

An experienced surgeon on board. 
» The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of ing, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 








TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(IngLanp). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BEVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY ALTERNATE TUBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Finst CaBIN ........+4+ $100 00 | Srumnacs............. $35 00 
Do, to London....105 00 . coos 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris....... 50 
ean by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$00, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 
Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Steerage, $10, payable in Gold. 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. 
Steerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 
Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
friends. 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G, DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 

YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ive, consisting of the 

A 





PRANCE.........00+ --Capt. Grace............3,512 tons, 
ENGLAND. ...........Capt, Thompson.......8,450 “ 
THE QUEEN......... Capt. Grogan......+00003,517 
HELVETIA........... Capt, Cutting. ........ 3,315 “ 
Th ccenaseseseenqod Capt, Hall......9.....-.8,310 
DENMARE....... +»»-Capt. Thomson......... 3,117 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA.....Capt. Lewis............. 2,873 
VIRGINIA..... +eoeeesCapt, Prowse,........++.8,876 ** 


eaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
e ci Btat' 





RUPTURED 


PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who haye 
called at his office during bis absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be pre to receive them at his office, No. 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in ite varied forms and stages, in persons 
of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘‘ Morado Grande,” Havana, 
Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of his personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 
periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, ed on receipt 
of two postage stamps. 








FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 
WM. H. SOHAFPFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS) 


Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
= Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 
to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 


HANKINSON’S IMPROVED CARPET CLEANING MACHINE, 

Still at the Old Stand, 15 East 27th Street, between Madison and Fifth Avenues, New York, Those having valuable Carpets, 
who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 
the work is done. Orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended to. Prices for Cleaning: Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c.; Axminster, 8c. Second-hand Carpets Bought and for Sale. taken up and re-laid. 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery. W. H. HANKINSON. 


COMPOSITE IRON. WORKS, 


HUTCHINSON & CO, Exctusive Mayxvracturers oF THE PATENT COMPOSITE IRON RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and Cottage Fences, Balconies, Verandahs, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
Also, Wire Railing, Window Guards, and other 
ORNAMENTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORK. 
Office and Samples, 
95 PRINCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 














Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham, 


YOUNC B. CHOLES, 
Katerior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cornices, &c., &c. 
No.§27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, New York. 














WILLIAM TOWERS. 
PLUMBER AND CAS FITTER, 
No. 32 CARMINE STREET, 

Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, NEW YORK. 


JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c. 


NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 


FRANK BIRD, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 87th and 38th Streets 








PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, aaa, METAL, 





COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDER- 
, 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &e., 
59 Carmine Street, New York. 


b.. Ave. cars pass the door.) 
N.B. d stamp for Catalogue. 








The size of all these Steamships admits of very sp 
Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 

An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 

of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (ireland) tor 
$37 payable here in currency. 

Diaite issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland, 

from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $30, Currency. 

For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orvicss UF THE Com- 

pany, 60 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 


of the Company, 27 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


T#°SCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
‘AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. W. 
Wrexty Ling or Staamers To anv From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CBEBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 

DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained at lowest rates. For further particulars apply to 

TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CU., 
86 South St. or 23 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The Screw STSAMERS OF THE Norte Genuman LioYp ran 
egularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
ng the United States Mail. 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHMAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORKM,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New York TO Bremen, Lonpon, 
Barna, and SouTHampTon—First Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, 
$72; Steerage, $35. Yrom Bremen to New Yore—First Ua- 
bin, $120; second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 
payable in gold. 

hese vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
tarough bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached te each vessel, 

All letters must pass through the Post office. 

Fg Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 








Bills of Lading wil) itively not be delivered before goods 
lemred at ns Cenom oeee. ° _ 


tay” =. cle taken to Ha’ Southampton and Brem: 
owest Mee, Tor freight or passage apply to. renee 
OBLRIOCHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 











JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
° BOOT MAK ER, 


No, 290 BROADWAY, 
N.E.Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK. 77 University Place, near Union Square, 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Boots New York. Established since 1541: 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English Designs and Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball Shoes, at reason- | Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decorative and 
able prices. Plain furniture. 


R- & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MAKERS AND 
DECORATORS, 








EGBERT MILLS, 
CARPENTER AND BUILD 
83 WEST 20TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 
| done with neatness and dispatch, 


M. A.COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 


| Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ ae Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between 3lst and 32nd Sts.} 


CHs. FRANKE:,, 
FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE. 
FINISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICES : 
59 DIVISION STREET, 562 KIGHTH AVE., near 39th Street, 
7 BLEECKER STREET, near Broadway. 
Works—613 46TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Goods of every description, in large or small quantities, dyed, 
finished, and restored in the best style. 


THOMAS A. WILMURT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING GLASSES, PIOTURB FRAMES, 
And all kinds of Frames Re-Gilt, No. 54 EAST THIRTEENTH 
STREET, 3d door West of Broadway. Sixteen years’ experience 
in the above business, in Broadway, in every way affords a guar- 
anty that orders given to him will be faithfully attended to. 


JAS. PRINCLE, 
TAILOR AND DRAPER. 
611, HUDSON STREET, 

COR. ABINGDON SQUARB 

NEW YO 














C. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MERCER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 

Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
| ding, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 
| Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 

EsTaBLisgED 1849. 











= FREY & ZELLWECER, 
HAAS & Resenreoe, FRENCH STEAM SCOURING AND DYBING 
ELECTROTYPERS IN BRONZE AND SILVER, AND 


Platers in Silver, Gold, Platina and other metals. 
Dealers in ancient and modern medals, medallions, antiques, 
wax flowers, leafmoulds and every kind of waxflowers materials. 
A large assortment of ornamental and artistic Electrotypes in 


Lace Cartaius Refinishing Establishments, 


Principal Office, 664 6TH Avz., between 38th and 39th Streets 
Branch Office, 1186 Broapway, between 28th and 20th Bts., 











Bronze and Silver on hand and made to order. | New Youk. 

te JOHN McKENNAN A " 

"Successor to L. Young.}] MARBLE WORKS, 641 Hudson : Weacinusheattes)” eh 
Street, Bet. Horatio and Gansevoort, New Ycr¥. Mantel Pieces, HERALDIC C€ ASER. 


Moouments, Head-Stones, Plumbers’ Sla‘¢, Tiling, &., &. Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 
N. B. Jubbing Punctually Attended to. | Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 
— = Gilt and Burnished in the best mann 











= eacaW ms er. 
REMOVAL. | No. 176 MERCER STREET, near Bleecker St. [Rear], New York. 
JAMES PARRISH, W =2DING CARDS, REST ENGRAVING AND PRINT 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER LNG, at GIMBREDE’S, 


| S88 and 872 BROADWAY. 


AND DEALER IN } 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. EDDING ENVELOPES, ENGLISH 8TYLE, HEAVY 
Has Removed his Business from No. Canal 8t., WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDGES, 

TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, GIMBREDE’, S88 and S72 BROADWAY. 


Ne. 359 CANAL STREET, 








ONOGRAMS, MO8T ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES. FIN- 
$88 and 872 BROADWAY. 


One Door West of Wooster Street. EST NOTE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
tam FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, | GIMBREDE’S, 
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Literature. 


ONE YEAR MORE. 
BY DR. J. W. PALMER, 


Thou, in whose garden I bave grown apace, 
Piant of nv grace, 
Filling a good tree’s place, 
Spreading no shade, nor showing any fruit— 
Thankless from crown to root! 


Thou who, these twenty years, hast come and found, 
On tree or ground, 
Sound, be it, or unsound, 
No fruit, to praise Thee for Thy patient care— 
Stubborn, and bard, and bare! 


“ One Year More, Master !—one year for My own! 
Let him alone: 
With sbame, and sob, and groan, 
I'll dig around his heart-roots—graft and prune. 
Then, if forall,he bear not! * * * Ah! so soon? 
Ab! give me one year more!” 





THE OLDEST CHRISTIAN HYMN. 


In Book IIL. of Clement of Alexandria, is given (in Greek) 
the most ancient hymn of the Primitive Church. It is there 
(one hundred and fifty years after the Apostles) asserted to be 
of much earlier origin. It may have been sung by the “‘be- 
loved Disciple” before he ascended to his reward. The fol- 
lowing version will give some imperfect idea ot its spirit : 


Shepherd of tender youth, 
Guiding in love and truth, 
Tarough devious ways ; 
Christ, our triumphant King! 
We come Thy name to sing, 
And here our children bring, 
To shout Thy praise. 


Thou art our holy Lord! 

The ali-subduing Word, 
Healer of strife! 

Thou didst Thyself abase, 

That from sin’s deep disgrace 

Thou mightest save our race, 
Aud give us life. 


Thou art wisdom’s High Priest! 
Thou hast prepared the feast 
Of holy love! 
And in our mortal pain 
None calls on Thee in vain; 
Help thou dost not disdaia, 
Help from above. 


Ever be Thou our guide, 

Oar Shepherd and our pride, 
Oar staff and song! 

Jesus! Thou Carist of God! 

By the perennial Word, 

Lead us where Thou hast trod, 
Make our faith strong. 


So now, and till we die, 
Sound we Thy praise on high, 
And joyful sing. 
Infants, and the glad throng, 
Who to Thy Church belong, ; 
Unite and swell the song 
To Christg~r King! 


—e 


UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH. 


It was three o’clock on a fine warm afternoon in the latter 
end of April. The garden at the rear of the comfortable, 
whitewashed, thickly thatched cabin, was abundantly stocked 
With early cabbage and potatoes ; everything bore the loot 
of humble prosperity ; from the blue smoke curling up from 
the freshly made firs on the kitchen hearth, to the green 
meadows where the cows were lying, peacefully ruminating. 
A broad river, glistening in the sun’s rays, roiled smoothly 
beside the boundary wall of their pasture. 

Yet Kate Moran stood at her father’s door looking sadly 
across the river to the mass of shipping, houses, and spires, 
which rose on the other side. 

“ Mother, honey, I can’t keep me eyes aff that dhreadful 
place!” said she, turning as she spoke to an elderly woman 
who sat knitting on a bench near the fire, 

“ Musha, acushla, what good’ll that du ye?’ said she, rising 
and going over to the door also. “Come in now,” putting 
her hand on her daughter's shoulder caressingly. 

“Ob, motaer! To think o’ the poor fellow bein’——” here 
she fairly broke down and burst into a wai! of distress. 

“Whisht now!” cried her mother. “ Here’s your feither 
comin’, and don’t let him see ye cryin.’” 
. Kate ran hastily into a bedroom, as her father entered the 

itchen. 

“ There’s no chance for the poor craythur, Pat?” asked his 
wfe, as a broad-faced, good-humoured-looking man came for- 
ward and sat down on the settle. 

“Chance?” said he, roughly, while his face clouded. 
“ Sorrow chance! He’ll be hung, as sure as I've this pipe in 
me hand.” 


have mercy on his sow], the craythur !” moaned his 
wite, 

_ “ Ob, musha! amin,” said her husband, sighing. “I’m goin’ 
in wud the cowilt to the fair to-morra, an’ to see the last of 


—. ae niver I thought to see poor Mick Weish’s son on a 
gallus!” 





The-sun was setting over the opposite hill, where the tall 


many-storied houses rose in terraces and steep lanes, and was 
shedding the last beams of his radiance oa the large dark 
stone building which crowned the height, The red light 
seemed to be concentrated on one part ot the bvilding, where 
there was an iron gateway, spiked and double-locked. Far 
above in the dark massivewall was a small black door, Aud 
beneath this door and around the gateway, men were busy, 
putting up strong timber railings ; while a crowd, talking ana 
gesticulaung, constantly pressed in upon the workmen, 
and were driven back by officials in uniform and a few 
soldiers. 

Inside the massive walls, other workmen were busy, but 
their work was commonplaceenough. Something was wrong 
with the great main sewer of the jail. Masons and brick- 
layers had been labouring for some hours; and now, when 
the city clocks and bells were striking six, they were taking 
up their tools, putting on their coats, and leaving their 
work till next day. 

There were no rough jests among them. One man 
laughed as a companion slipped down into tiie slimy ditch 
whence they had emerged; but his merriment was checked 
by an involuntary look from the others towards the far side 
of the yard, where a man in a felon’s dress and with mava 
cled hands was walking slowly up and down. 

“ Lord have mercy on bis sow! !” muttered the old mason, 
compsssionately. “Poor Tim Welsh! As honest a boy 
afore he got into bad company, as iver a father rared.” 

Whether the prisoner had caught the sound of his 
— or not, he raised his head aad looked sadly towards 
them, 

“Lord help bim!” said two or three of the men, “ for 
makin’ away with one poor sheep:—what a rich man had 
plenty of!” 

An official came acroes the yard to look at their day’s work, 
and afler asking some questions, walked away, saying, 
“Come along now, the gate is open.” 

So, casting a backward glauce at the manacled prisoner, 
the men passed through aa arch into an inner court, whence 
the great doors opened to let them out into the street. 

Toe manacied man gazed after their retreating figures, with 
& sigh—almust a groau—as he thought of their retura to their 
homes, free and happy from their honest labour while be—— 
the “rap, rap, rap, lap, tap” of carpenters’ hammers ouiside 
beat at the thought he conid not dwell upon. 

There was no one with him, no one near him, but a turn- 
key pacing up aod down an angle of the building; for in 
those days there was far less vigilance than now. He was 
not confined to his cell on this, the lust day of bis life, but 
was permitted to walk about the quadrangles of the 
prison; apart from the other criminals, however, and se- 
curely handcuffed. 

Bitter and despairing were his thoughts. He thought of his 
grey-haired widowed mother, of his stalwart youor brotaers, 
of the lads he bad played ball with, of Kate Moran, whom he 
had danced with at the fair only two months ago. Mechani- 
cally he walked across the square to the place where the 
bricklayers and masons had been busy : thinking as he did so, 
half unconsciously, how large the opening was, how long the 
great sewer was, and where it emptied itself. Suddenly a 
thought occurred to him, making his pale thin face fush, and 
his fetiered bands tremble with excitement. He turned 
sharply away, lest he should excite suspicion, and lo'tered 
With his former heavy weary step towards tie doorway ol 
the inner court- yard. 

“ Goin’ in, are you?” said the turnkey. 

* Yes,” replied the prisoner. 

The official stalked ou before him into the adjoining square, 
then opening a door, passed through a long stove corridor, 
and stopping before a ceil door, unlocked it, “If you want 
anything, you can Cali,” he said, graciously, through the trap 
in the door as he relocked it. 

“Thank ye,” answered the condemned map. If the offi- 
cial had been beter skilled in reading faces, he might have 
looked to the fastening of the cell-door a little more care- 
fully. 

Tim Welsh had noticed that the bolt of the lock was very 
shaky, and he knew that a shaky bolt can be forced back. 

It would not be dusk for a long while yet, but he could not 
wait; the one chance—desperate—hopeless, as it seemed— 
must be tried quickly. While the turnkey’s steps re-echoed 
ib his hearing, he, still fettered, unscrewed the irou leg of his 
bedstead, and, stealing forward, waited until he heard the 
great doors at the end of the corridor clash ; then, putting the 
leg of the bedstead between the bolt and the wall, he strove 
with all his strength to force it back. But it resisted and he 
dared not make a noise. 

In despair he replaced the leg, and sat down to recover 
breath. Soon, be heard another turakey coming. He went to 
the cell-door and called. 

“ What is it? What d’ye want?” 

“A dhrink of wather, plase; 1’m very thirsty.” 

When the turnkey had brought in the water, and retired, 
Welsb, who bad been watching the lock, saw that, though 
gone to its place, it was not half as far home as before. e 
drank the water to cool his burning mouth and parched throat 
and, se.zing the iron leg again, listened as betore until the doors 
clashed, when, placing the instrument ia the old place, he— 
first gentiy shaking tne bolt—gave it a vigorous blow, the 
sound of which was lost in the noisy echoes from the shutting 
doors, The bolt shot back, he pulled the door open, and 
peered around ; returning to his bed, he replaced the leg, and 
made up a bundle undér the clothes, as well as he could, with 
the aid of the bolster; then closing the celi-door softly after 
him, he ran lightly down the gallery to the door that opened 
into the yard. The key was in it, he turned the key, 
and, glancing around for the second time, shut if atter bim 
and across to the arched doorway, where a sentry 

aced. 
“ How to get past this soldier was the question, while he 
trembled in mingled horror at the soand of the “ rap-rap’, 
“rap, tap-tap” coming freshly to his ears, and the thought of 
probable freedom, and more probable recapture. At thismo- 
ment the gentry turned back on his beat, and the prisoner, 
crounching in the doorway, stole swiltly along by the wali to 
the opposite side of the yard, and slunk in beside a buttress. 
The open sewer was on the same side but further down. 
Trembling in every limb, he‘lay huddled up, not daring to 
move, lest he should attract attention, unul tne seuiry 
turned for the third time. Then he fled along by the 
wall, and dropping into the sewer crept into the da:kness 
there. 

“ Safe for a while, anyhow, glory be to God!” he gasped. 

but as the poor creature pushed his Way onward, through 
the foul air, in a stooping position with bis tettered hands pusu- 
ed out before him to feel his way, a deadly sickness came over 
him. Suill the faintly glimmering prospect of escape kept him 


up. 
Fortunately there were but few rats. Five or six times he 
felt them biting at his feet, from which his coarse stockings 





had long been cut to pieces, and heard them squeaking as they 
scrambied up the dripping walls. “ Will Liver smell a fresh 
breeze again, Lord help me!” he groaned. As he crawled 
along under (he principal streets he could hear the carriages 
rolling over his head, and at one grating to which he came, he 
heard the words of a song, chorused by some men near & pub- 
lic-house. At length, after he had been more than eight hours 
on his way, he heard the rolling of the river, saw a faint gleam 
through the pitchy darkness, felt a faint fresh breeze from the 
flowing tide. A few more steps—falling in his eagerness—and 
the glimmer grew clearer, the breeze grew fresher, and he 
reached the river bank. 

It was just four o’clock, and the clear solemn light of the 
dawn was shed over the sleeping city ; the gardens were fresh 
in early fruit and flowers ; the noble river rippling serenely on 
and the cottages, trees, and meadows lay far on the other 
side. Very far off they looked, and the river cold, broad, 
and deep, lay between; yet the undaunted fugitive, tetter- 
ed, aching, sick, exhausted, muttered another prayer, and 
plunged ia. 

Tue cold water gave him a temporary strength; keeping 
his eyes fixed on the goal of his hopes, he swam on, almost en- 
tirely by the movement of his legs and feet, as his hands were 
nearly useless to him. 

Bat the bracing effect of the cold shock was soon followed 
by a distressing numbness. His utmos' efforts barely sufficed 
to keep his head above water and prope! him slowly onward. 
Siower aod fainter became each stroke, and a wave of the ris- 
ing tide rushed over his head, when with «a gurgling moan he 
made a last effort and his feet touched the bottom. He 
now stood upright, and slowly waded to the low mudiy shore, 
when he sank down on the sedge and sex-pinks, and swooned 
away. 


“T must be stirrin’ meself,” said Pat Moran to his wife, about 
half-past four o’clock that morning. “I’ve a power to do, I’ve 
to take the cowlt to the fair, an’ the turnip field to plough 
afore I go.” 

Just as the first beams of golden sunlight were resting on 
the cabio chimneys, and on the high buildings of the city bills 
opposite, he led his two horses from their stable to the field by 
the river, where the plough lay, and haviag yoked them he be- 
gen turning up the furrows atresh, 

“IVs a fiae mornin’, glory be to God!” he soliloquised, 
“on’y fer the poor sow! that’s to see che last of it. Musha! 
What's that? Woa, thio,” he cried, suddenly catching sight 
of something whict looked like a heap of muddy clothes. 
“ Lord save us!” And without losiag a moment, he ran down 
to where the unconscious mun was lying, face downward, on 
the sedge. 

Pat Moran’s first impulse was to run for help; his next to 
raise the hody gently and drag it turther up. The motion 
aroused the poor halt-dead creature, 

“Who, in heaven’s name, are ye, an’ what brought ye 
Ni inquired the farmer, looking in terror at the hand- 
cuffs, 

“1’m—aren’t you Pat Moran ?” 

tw 

‘“* Pat, ye knew me poor father. I’m Tim Welsh, the poor 
fellow that’s to be banged to-day. Won't ye thry au’ save me 
for the love of God? {’ve come through the sewer, I’m all 
night creepin’ turough it, an’ 1 swam the river, an’ ’'m 
‘most gone! Won't ye thry an’ save me, Pat Moran, 
and the Lord ’li remimber it to you an’ your childber for 
iver.” 

* Tim Welsh! Lord be good to me. What am I to do 
wud ye? I’m done for, if you’re found wud me, an’ how can 
I[save ye? WhatamI todo? Sure ’tisn’t in the regard of 
sayo’ that 1 wouldo’t do a good turn for ye, Tim, but the 
counthry ’ll be roused afther ye, an’ where’ll I hide ye, or 
what'll I do at ali?” Thus groaned the farmer as he opened 
the little gate and led him into the kitchen, where Kate was 
baking a griddle cake for breakfast. 

“Father, honey! O lor! What’s that!” she cried, as the 
tottering figure in the soaked discoloured garments came into 
the cheerful light of the turt fire. 

“Whisht, acusbla! I’ts Tim Welsh,” he whispered. 
sprang up from her knees, and ber face grew white. 

“Kate, honey, what are we to do wud him?” said her 
father trembling, as he recounted the manner of Tim’s ¢€3- 
ca 


Kate 


i ide him, father!” she cried, with all a woman’s impul- 
sive generosity. “The Lord pity you!” she added, bursting 
into tears at sight of the wreiched object before her. 

“Tl do what l can, Tim. Give him a bit to ate, Katie. I'll 
spake to some one I can thrust.” 

“ Pat, me life is in your hands,” broke in the fugitive. 

“ Never fear, avick. I'll do me best for ye.” He hurried 
away afew bundred yards to the house of his landlord, a Pro- 
testant minister; be knocked furiously at his front door, aud 
was admitted by a sleepy maid-servant. 

“Somethin’ 1 want to spake to the masther about—I'm 
goin’ to the fair this morniu’—teil him I’m in a great hurry, 
af ye plase.” 

After a minute’s delay the gentleman appeared. 

“ Somethin’ very particular, sir,” said the farmer, in a low 
voice. “ About that cow you were spakin’ to me, sir,” he 
added, for the maid-servant’s benefi*. 

“Come into my study here, Moran,” said his landlord. 

“ Be your lave, sir, I'll shut the door,” said Moran. Then 
walkinz over Ww Ube table he put bis clasped bands on it, 

“ Misther Raymond, I cao thrust you. I’m io a great hob- 
ble, sir, an’ 1 dunno what to do atail. Misther Raymond, you 
was always a kind friend, and a good trend, aod you'll not 
betray me? 1\’s another man’s suycret, au’ you must give me 
your word, sir, else Ld be afsard to let mortal mao hear 
me.” 

“ Moran, if you think I can promise as 4 man and a Chris- 
tian, L will, You may trast me, whatever it is,” said Mr. 
Raymond. 

Tous assured the farmer unfolded his story, and begged his 
landlord’s counsel. 

“I hardly know how to advise you, Moran,” said he, as 
soon a8 be could speak coherently ia bis astouisimeut, * The 
poor fellow will be found out, I’m afraid, in spite of all you 
can do, and you'll get into great trouble. Have bis handcuffs 
filed off at ali events,” he went on in a low woe. “ Martin 
Leary will do it, and you cao trust him, aad maybe the best 
you can do is to give the fugitive some of your clothes, and 
some fuud, and this.” He took a guinea from a drawer, 
“ Bary bis prison cio’ bes carefully in be manure pit, and start 
him on the read to Wexford, ‘Tis is all you can do safely, 
but be quick !” 

The tarmer left the house and ran on to the blacksmith’s 
forge, where the smith ao/ bis son were getting to work. 

“ Martio, I'm in a great burry, goin’ to the tair, an’ 1 wan't 
ye to run over wud somethin’ w cut a chain fur me; ’\wou't 
take you five minutes. Martin you niver did a beiher day’s 





work in your life if you'll come as fast as yere legs’ll carry 
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ye!” He said this in an under tone while the son’s back was 
turned, “and whist for all sakes!” he added, clenching his 
baud and shaking it at the unconscious young Vulcan; then 
he rushed out, leaving the father grasping a bar of iron and 
starivg after him. 

Tue smith, with the freemasonry that exists among the Irish 
peasantry, perceived that there was secresy and trouble in the 
way, and that his good faith was relied on. He picked up 
some tools, muttered an excuse to his soo, and followed, has- 


tily. 
finen Pat Moran reached home he was met at the door by 
te. 


“Is he safe?” 

“ Yes, father, he’s in the room atin’ a bit.” ‘ 

Her father went in, and going up to his gue guest said, 
“1'm goin’ to do what I can for you, Tim.” hen they all 
began discussing eagerly the best way for the fugitive to 
take. 

“ But Lord! The whole counthry’ll be roused afther him !” 
broke in the farmer, dejectedly, as they suggested various 
lonely hill-paths and cross-cuts. “ Lord! They'll root up the 
ground alter him! I must thry though, 1 must tnry. Heaven 
meuod me! Aff | didu’t lave the horses all this time, an 
niver,” he ejaculated, catching sight of his forgotten team, 
who had dragged the plough aluer them to the adjoining 
meadow, and were grazing there. 

A sudden thought struck bim, and he hastily returned to 
the house with his face flushed. As he entered the kitchen 
ne ran against the smith, Martia Leary, who was staring about 


im. 

“ Martin, you’re thrue an’ honest, I know, an’ you’d do a 
on turn 48 8000 a3 any man 1 kuow,” said Pat Moran, ab- 
ruptly. 

“There's me hand on it,” returned the smitb, bringing 
down his black fist on the other’s shoulder. In a tew words 
he was told what was required of him, aad also of the bright 
thought that had just occurred to Pat Moran. 

“Here, Let me at it,” cried the smith, enthusiastically 
graspivg his chisel and hammer. Thereupon the farmer led 
him into the little room, where Kate was administering hot 
tea and smoking griddle-cake to the poor fellow, who ate and 
drank almost mechanically, with his eyes fixed oo the prety 
face and busy hands that ministered to him. 

“ Here, Tim’s some one to do you « good turn. Hould out 
your hands, me boy! Peggy,” turning w his wile, who was 
devoutly groaning and telling her beads in a corner, “go an’ 
get me ould clothes, an’ Kitty, ran for that yellow clay in the 
kitchen-garden! Run!’ Sue did as she was bid, and wheo 
she returned with the clay, was desired to keep out of the 
room for a few minutes, 

“ Mother, honey, what are they doing ?” she inquired. 

“ Sorra bit o’ me knows, acushla. Ona’y your father has 
some plan in his head, Oa! Kitty, agra, l’m tbrimblin to 
think of the throuble he may be gittin into.—Och, Pat, honey, 
What are ye goiu’ to do at all?” she cried, addressing her 
husband, who came out of the bedroom, dressed in his best 
blue awallow-tailed coat, corduroys, and new grey stockings. 

“ [um goiu’ to show this new sarviat where ue’s to plough, 
afore I go to the fuir;” said the farmer, with a wink to the two 
women, who stared open-eyed at the change of the con- 
demned man with the iatal prisou garb dripping with mud 
and sand, and fettered wrists, into a careless casy going look- 
ing young labourer, in a suit of well-worn and patched frieze 
and corduroy, dirty and clayey, with lumps of clay sticking 
on his brogues, a rakish “ caubeen” slouched over his eyes, 
and a black “dhudeen” between bis lips. 

“Now come on! “Tis time you were at your work; his 
name’s Maurice Siatiery, Kate, an’ he’s wud us this month 

” 


“On, father, honey! Ob, Pat, acushla!” cried the wife and 
daughter, with admiration. , 

The young maa taking the pipe from his mouth, said sol- 
emaoly, “ May God tor iver biess you, Pat Moran, an’ you 
Mrs. Moran, an’ you, Kate, an’ you, Martin Leary,” and he 
gras) taeir hands all round. ss 

“Come, ’tis six o’clock,” said the farmer. “You know 
where the plough is, Maurice Slattery. You've a new piece of 
iron to melt, Martin. Au’ Kate, you've to bury them clothes. 
Come an’ I'll show you where.” . 

Half an hour afterwards he was riding slowly to the fair on 
his young horse which was to be sold, casting cautious glances 
beskwent atthe field by the river, where be could see his 
— ploughing, and his new servant boy toiling quietly 

r them. 

Such confusion and excitement had not been known for 
many years in the old cathedral town. Police there were 
none in those days; but the whole garrison had turued out io 
search of the escaped felon. Groups of red-coats perambu- 
lated the streets, the roads leading to the country, and even the 
lanes and meadows. Hundreds of country folk who had come 
in to see the execution, also crowded the town. The throng 
on the prison-hill was so dense that the farmer Could scarcely 
proceed astep. They were all talking vocilerously io Irish 
or English, every one giving his own or her version of the 
wonderful story. Some declared that the prisoner had not 
escaped, and that it was a device of the authorities to conceal 
some foul play. When Pat Moran had elbowed his way with 
great difficulty almost to the prison-gates, he looked eagerly 
for the objects of his search, some ot Tim’s own people, woom 
he discovered sitting and standing together in an excited 


group. 

“ Pat Moran, d’ye bleeve this?” said ove cf the men, hoarse- 
ly, clutching the farmer’s coat. “ D’ye bleeve taat poor Tum 
has got out of their cursed thrap ?” 

“John Welsh, Tim did get out!” : 

“Whisht! Lord save us!” they all broke in with one 
voice. 

“’Tisn't safe to say more. I'm thrimblin’ that some o’ them 
fellows wid the brass buttons will here me,” glancing to- 
wards the turnkey, dimly visible behind the iron grating; 
“bat you, John Welsh, an’ you, Mick Power, come wud a 
car to-nigbt to the cross-roads beyaat the ferry, at twelve 
o'clock, an’ there'll be a friend to ace ye. Whisht, for your 
sowls!” 

The prison warders were not long in discovering by what 
meaus the captive had effected his escape, and from the epen- 
ing, the search was carried above-ground to the mouth of the 
sewer where it emptied itself into the river. A venturesome 
spirit even crept up a few dozen yards of the black passage, 
but speedily returned, vowing that nothing could live half an 
hour in it. Nevertheless, they sought for footmarks on the 
river brink; but the friendly tide had been before them. 
Still, on the supposition that he might have lived to reach the 
river, and swim across, a party of prison officials and soldiers 
bens ferried over, and marched ia a body to Farmer Moran’s 

ouse. 

Kate was busy feeding chickens, and her mother peeling 
potatoes, when they both caught sight of the gleam of scarlet 





“Lord, be good and marciful to us evermore, amin! Pro- 
tect and save us!” muttered Peggy Moran, dropping the pota- 
to she was peeling, and turning with a face ot terror to her 
daughter, who whispered, without turaing ber head, 

i “* Mother, darlin’, don’t purtend anything, for all sakes. 
Chucky, chucky! Chuck, chuck, chuck!” she went on, 
raising her voice gaily, as she went on scattering the food. 

“ Servant, sir,” she said, wiping her hands and curtseying 
to a tall stout officer, who strode up to the door, scattering the 
chickens by the clanking of bis spurs and sword. 

‘Is this Farmer Moran’s, my good girl?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Are you his daughter ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and this is my mother.” 

“ Where's your husbaud, Mrs. Moran?” said the officer, 

aa to the poor woman, who was endeavouring to look 
m. 

“At the fair, sir,—oh sure, ’tisn’t got into any harm Pat 

has, sir?” 

“ What harm should he get into—about this runaway pris 

oner you mean?” said the officer, trying to startle her into 

some admission. 

“What mao, sir?” cried Kate. ‘Law, mother, honey! 

That’s what that boy was telling us!” 

“* What boy?” said the officer, now off his guard. 

“A boy, sir—oh ! a ra’al little chap—a gossoon—run in here 

& While ago au’ said the man that’s to be hung’s got out an’ 

Tun away—an sure we didn’t bleeve him!” said Kate, with 

such an air of self possession and innocent inquisitiveness that 

the officer was completely deceived. A had come in as 

she had eaid, and told the wonderful story, so she spoke the 

truth in that part of her assertion. 

“ Well, Mrs. Moran,” said the officer, “ you’ve no objection 

to have your premi hed, lsuppose? It is suspected 
that the prisoner is hidden somewhere about.” 
“Musha, what put that into yere heads?” said Peggy 
Moran, angrily. “ Faith! it’s somethin’ else we'd be thinkin’ 
of, and not meddlin’ wud the law; but you’re welcome to 
sarch away, sir, as long as ye like, on’y itsa quare thing to 
bave ao honest man’s house sarched like a rogue’s !” 

“ft must do my duty,” said the officer. 

“ Sure the gintleman won’t do us any hurt, mother,” said 
Kate. “ Please don’t let em thrample the rotatoes, sir!” she 
called out as the men turned into the little garden. 

Pat Moran’s words were almost fulfilled, that the pursuers 
would root up the ground in search of the fugitive. Not a 
bush or a holiow about the ground, not a loit or cranny in 
the house or out-building but was thoroughly investigated. 
At last with a sickening feeling of apprehension Kate saw the 
band disperse themselves over the fields, and three soldiers 
run across the ploughed field to question the man who was 
ploughing. 

Welsh’s blood ran cold ashe saw them coming; but re- 
collecting that they did not know his face, he glanced over 
his shouider, and shouted in a feigned voice to the horses. 
The soldiers were young and careless. They merely asked 
two or three questions in ao irrelevant way, staring up at the 
sky, and down at the clay, as if they expected to discover the 
prisoner transformed into a spirit of earth or air. Then they 
ran off again; and Welsh breathed freely until he spied six 
other soldiers advancing towards him, with the officer in 
charge, and two others in dark frock-coats with shining but- 
tons and red collars. 

“God help me! Sure I can only die!” he murmured. 

“ How long have you been ploughing ?” said the officer. 

“Since daybreak, sir. Woa! An’ hard work I have had, 
every one ruonin’ to me sence breakfast, axin’ me did I see 
the man that run away. Steady there!” The labourer sulkily 
keeping his back towards the prison warders. 

“ He is supposed to have swum the river,” said the officer ; 
“and if so, and you have been here since daybreak, he could 
aot have got over without you seeing him.” 

“Sorra bhaporte I see, sure,if he did; an’ he must bea 
brave swimmer to come across that river this time o’ year, 
ain’ the wather like ice,” said the ploughboy, with an incred- 
ulous grin ; “ sure he might land down farther, it’s a grad’a’al 
narrer, but anyhow I see nothin’—Conshume ye, straight!” he 

rowled at the horses, and bending double over the plougb, 
urrowed on. The officer called his men hurriedly back to 
the country road. 

The long day drew to a close, and when Kate came to call 
the ploughboy to his supper, whispering that there was no 
one in but her father and mother, he felt as if he had lived a 
lifetime in the past twenty-four hours. 

The farmer laughed heartily in telling some of the stories 
which were rife about the prisoner’s disappearance. His 
body had been picked up four miles down the river, his clothes 
had been found bya turnkey under a bush, and his hand- 
cuffs had been picked up—tiled half across—in a bog ten 
miles away. 

“ Faith I bursted laughin’,” said Pat Moran, “ when I knew 
that Martin Leary had 'em welded into linch-pins, an’ that 
Katy bad the clothes buried in last year’s manure bape!” 

So they chatted pleasantly and securely, while the rescued 
man sat silent from thaukfuloess and gratitude, only casting 
side looks at Kate and sighiog beavily. 

“ Musha, man, doa’t be sighin’ !”’ cried the farmer, jocosely ; 
“ you'll be kickin’ up yer heels at your weddin’ ia Ameriky 
this time twelvemonth, plase God |” ’ 

“No, Misther Morena, I'll never marry any one in Ameri- 
ky,” answered Welsh. 

Kate got up to put oa fresh fuel immediately. 

“ Och, niver fear, you will,” replied the farmer, with good- 
natured obtuseness. 

“ Masha, Misther Moran, ‘tisn’t every man ‘ad give his 
daughter to one like me,” said Welsh, in a low tone. 

“ Arrab, Tim, agra, who'd think the worse o’ you ior havin’ 
got into throuble an’ got out agia’ ?” pursued the farmer. 

“ Ah, 'tisn’t every oae is like you,” said Welsh, sighing, 

“Ob, sure no one will know anything in Ameriky, Tim; 
that’s where you're goin’ I suppose?” saiu Mrs, Moran, grave- 
ly and coldly. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” answered Welsh. “I hope so.” 

The good woman was far more acute than her hugband, 
and disliking the turn the conversation was taking, began to 
introduce other topics; but with little success, as her husband 
grew sleepy and stupid, Kate sat quite silent, and Welsh was 
ad. Thus they sat until twelve had struck, and then Weish 
and the farmer rose, to walk on to the cross roads, where the 
car was to be in readiness, with his relatives as convoy and 


oy, ard. 
elsh shook Mrs. Moran’s hard hand and kissed it in 
the fulness of bis emotion, uttering broken words of gratitude 
and blessing. Then he turned to Kate, who was weeping 
silently; he strove to speak, but words failed him, and he 
eresped her hand passionately and turned away. 

“Till shat the gate afther ye,” said Kate, tollowing them 
out into the darkness. So she did, and Welsh delayed a mo- 











and white cross-belts, and heard loud tones and foot-steps, 
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though he strove to put a few hasty words together, which 
had no reference to the gate. 

“ Keep up yere heart, Kate, agra,” he whispered ; “ 1’ll send 
ye a lether when I get safe over, plase God!” 





Welsh sailed for England in a small coasting vessel, and 
thence from Liverpool, where he remained concealed for some 
weeks until the ardour of the pursuit after him had abated, 
he embarked on board a fast sailing vessel—for there were no 
steamers in those days—for America. When he landed, he 
sougbt the home of a relative who had been settled in the 
new country for some years, and, by industry and strict hon- 
esty—for the dreadful lesson taught him was not wasted—he 
very soon became independent of his cousin, and bad his own 
snug house and thriving farm. 

e wrote regularly to the Morans; to the father first, then 
to the mother, and, lastly, to the daughter. When he had 
amassed a little money he wrote again to the farmer, telling 
the astonished man his hopes and wishes concerning 
Peggy Moran angrily declared her husband to have been 
blind all along—as there is no doubt he was—but she posi- 
tively refused to listen for a the audacious suitor. 
However, “time works wonders.” Her violent opposition 
died away gradually, and Kate waited patiently. At the end 
of five years, her father being then dead, she and her mother 
departed for the land beyood the sea. 





This true story was related to the writer by a grey-haired 
widow, an Irish emigrant who had returned, after many 
years, from America, to die at home. Though her form was 
bent by the weight of more than seventy years, her memory 
was clear and retentive, and her voice trembled and her dim 
blue eyes sparkled, as of yore, with excitement in her recital 
of the perils undergone by Welsb, the lover of her youth, and 
the fond and faithful husband whose joye and sorrows she 
had shared for forty years. And now she had come home to 
die in the little cottage by the river where she had first known 
him, and where she bad first succoured him in the hour of 
his danger and distress. “On’y it’s a poor thing to think that 
I can’t share his grave in the churchyard where his people 
lie,” concluded the widow, sadly, “ but bless God, we'll soon 
meet again.” 





COFFEE: ITS ORIGIN, AND ITS USES. 


A French gastronomic writer of 1810 has left us a eulogy 
on coffee, which only a real Jover of the berry could have pen- 
ned. “It is,’ he writes, “a beverage eminently agreeable, 
inspiring, and wholesome; it is at once a stimulant, a cepha- 
lic, a febrifuge, a digestive, and an anti-soporific; it chases 
away sleep, which is the enemy of labour; it invokes the 
imagination, without which there can be no happy inspira- 
tions ; it expels the gout, that enemy of pleasure, although to 
pleasure gout owes its birth ; it facilitates digestion, without 
which there can be no true happiness; it disposes to gaiety, 
without which there is neither pleasure nor enjoyment; it 
gives wit to those who already have it, and it even provides 
wit (for some hours at leas!) to those who usually have it nut. 
Tbank Heaven for coffee, for see how many blessings are con- 
centrated in the infusion of a small berry! What other bever- 
rage in the world can we compare to it? Coffee at once a 
pleasure and a medicine—coffee, which nourishes at the same 
moment, the mind, body, and imagination. Hail to thee, in- 
_~y of men of letters, best digestive of the gourmand—nectar 
of all men !” 

When wondering what Frenchmen did before coffee, we 
must remember that tea in England, and coffee in France, 
only superseded long establi and long venerated herb 
drinks and ptisanes, also in their way refreshing, restoring, 
and anti-narcotic:—just as tobacco only superseded, by its su- 
perior capone | and excellence, herbs long before smoked, or 
taken as snuff, in Europe. 

The old Arabian legend of coffee runs thus. Some centur- 
ies before the Norman Conquest, a certain Arab shepherd 
watching his sheep on one of the green hills near Mocha (a 
port on the Red Sea, near the heights of Bab-el-Mandeb) which 
slope down towards the yellow desert, being wakeful for fear 
of the lions, observed that those of his sheep that fed on the 
shiny leaves and brown split berries of a certain busb, also re- 
mained all night wakeful, lively, and alert, The shepherd, 
watching n and again, catiiinege observing the same ef- 
fect, steeped some of the berries in water, and found they bad 
the same effect upon him. Gradually (the laws of patents be- 
ing then rather unsettled), the secret spread into the desert, and 
the new drink, cavy or cavey, became popular in the black 
tents of the wandering Ishmaelite. 

In time, much as tea had been first used to drive away 
wicked sleep from the eyes of hermits, coffee became 
used by the holy men of Arabia Egypt. «There also arose 
a very hot and disagreeable controversy in the Mosques, whe- 
ther coffee came under the ban pronounced by Mahomet 
against certain liquors, especially wine. The Cairo Mullahs 
teil a wrangling about this point of doctrine; and on one oc- 
casion, atter an anti-coffee sermon, the pro-coffeeites and the 
anti-coffeeites tell to blows, turbans were knocked off, teeth 
were violently extracted, c@mtral tufts of hair were violently 
torn away, aad many severe kicks and blows with turned-up 
slippers were administered to the less active of the followers 
of the true Prophet. But eventually the fanatical haters of 
the infusion of the Mocha berry, died out, or were bought over 
by sacks of the sinful fruit, and the East gave in, with one 
voice, its allegiance to the new beverage. 

But many antiquaries contend, and apparently justly, that 
coffee (first generally used in Persia) was notin great repute in 
Arabia until the reign of Henry the Sixth. Thence it passed 
to Egypt and Syria, and in 1511 to See, where 

blic coffee-houses were first opened in 1554 (reign of Mary). 

rd Bacon, whose learning was so varied that he seemed to 
be “ not one but all mankina’s epitome,” mentions coffee in his 
Sylva Syivarum asa Turkish drink, black as soot, and of a 
strong scent, to be taken when beaten into powder, in very 
hot water. The Turks, he says, drink it in their coffee-houses, 
which resemble our taverns. Burton also mentions it later, 
in King James’s reign; and no doubt Levant travellers had 
then begun to talk and write about coffee asa pleasant and re- 
freshing beverage after food or after fatigue. in 1641,a young 
Cretan gentleman entered himself as student at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and introduced the new Turkish drink among his be- 
gowned colleagues. 

In 1650, the year after Oliver became Protector, and grew 
more powerful than any crowned king then in Europe, one 
Jacobs, a Jew, opened a coffee shop at the Angel, in the parish 
ot 8t. Peter in the East, Oxford. Two years later, Paequa 
Rosee, a Dalmatian, from Ragusa on the A:riatic, coachman 
to Mr. Edwards, a Turkey merchant who had brought him 
from Smyrna, opened a coffee-house (the first in England) by 
his master’s wish, in St. Michael’s-alley, Cornhill, Pasqua 





ment, helping her to find the loop and staple, probably; 
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“THE VIRTUE OF THE COFFEE DRINK,” 

claims for the new beverage (drunk generally throughout all 
the Grand Seigneur’s dominions) all the virtues of a quake 
panacea; it corrected crudities (this was the medical jargon 
of the day; the hand bill was, no doubt, written for Rosee by 
some half-starved apothecary); “it dried the system without 
heating or inflaming it; it fortified the inward heat, and help- 
ed digestion; it quickened the spirits and made the heart 
lightsome; its steam was good for sore eyes; it suppressed 
inward fumes, therefore cured headaches, and dispersed de- 
fluxions and rheums that distilled upon the lungs. It dried 
up dropsy, gout, and scurvy, it was beneficial to people in 
years and children with the king’s evil. 1t was a great remedy 
against the spleen and hypochondriac winds. t prevented 
drowsiness and made one fit for business. It was neither laxa.- 
tive nor astringent, and it made the skin clear and white.” 
Such were the bold assertions of Pasqua Rosee, the Ragusan 
coachman, 

The vintners and tavern-keepers, and the men about town, 
who liked their fiery Canary and their strong French wines, 
were very angry at the new beverage. And the wits launched 
their pen-darts at Rosee hotly and sharply. 

The Grub Street poet wrote some_,rough-hammered verses, 
which began: 

A coachman was the first [here] coffee made, 
Ani ever since the rest drive on the trade. 

“* Me no good Engalash,”’ and sure enough, 
He played the quack to salve bis poison stuff. 

“ Ver boone for de stomach, de cough, de pthisick,” 
And I believe him, for it looks oo 
Coffee, a crust is charred into a coal, 
The smell! and taste of the mock china bowl, 
Where huff and,puff they labour out their lungs, 
Lest, Dives like, they should bewail their tongues. 
And yet they teil you that it will not burn, 
Though, on the skin, the blisters do return, 
Whose furious heat does make the water rise 
And still through the alembics of your eyes. 

* * a 

And, now, alas! the French have credit got, 
And he’s no gentleman that drinks it not. 


There can be no doubt that there was at first a good deal 
of quackery and nonsense talked about coffee, and that what 
with the adsurd injunctions to drink it scalding hot, ane the 
ridiculous practice of holding the head in the steam to benefit 
weak eyes, the satirie: aod cynic must have had fair scope for 
their bitterness and sourness in the Cornbil!l coffee-house, 
over whose door hung a representation of the brown visage of 
Pasqua Rosee. 

A penny at the bar, and twopence a cup—newspapers and 
lights included—were the early coffee-house charges. Some 
old rules in verse for a coffee-house wall, are still preserved. 
They enjoin a fine of twelvepence for swearing, and a forfeit 
of a disk of coffee all round for beginning a quarrel or for 
toasting a friend in coffee. No wagers were allowed to ex- 
ceed five shillings. 

The second coffee-house, according to authority, was the 
Rainbow, by the Inner Temple gate, kept by James Farr, a 
barber. His neighbours grew jealous, and in 1657 he was 
“ presented” as a nuisance, for having annoyed his neighbours 
by the smell of scorched coffee, and having set bis chimney 
aud chamber on fire, to the “general danger and affrighi- 
ment.” In 1660 the returned cavalicrs were severe on the 
rival of wine, and a duty of fonrpence was levied on every 

allon sold, An act of 1663 directed all coffee-houses to be 
icensed ; in 1675 there was ashort-lived proclamation closing 
the coffee-houses as seminaries of sedition. 

The enemies of the new Turkish drink accused it of the 
most horrible and baneful results. The old men lamented 
Ben Jonson’s times, when men were men, and tossed off 
canary. A lampooner of 1663 writes bitterly : 

These less than coffee’s self, these coffee men, 
These sons of nothing that can hardly make 
Their broth for laughing how the jest does take ; 
Yet grin, and give ye for the vine’s pure blood 

A lcathsome potion—not yet understood, 
Syrup of soot, or easence of old shoes, 

Dasht with diurnals or the book of news! 


What moral lessons to the Chinese these struggles of new 
customs are! Were nectar introduced to-morrow to super- 
sede tea, the same old story weuld be repeated. 

Coffee was not introduced into France until twelve years 
after its first use in England. In 1662, Thevenot, the Asiatic 
traveller, brought it to Paris, then heedless of its good fortune. 
It soon spread among the gay natives, but it had-its enemies 
—the friends of beer, wine, and old customs. Delightful Ma- 
dame de Sévigne, who died in 1696, used to predict that Ra- 
cine and coffee would both soon be forgotten; but coffee 
“ avait les racines trop profonds et tout le monde gait le pro- 
fondeur de Racine.” 

In spite of the venerable Arabian goat story, the real in- 
ventor of coffee was tbe great creature who firat thought of 
roasting the berry. It ie this process of carbonisation that 
develupes the aroma and generates the oil. To make good 
coffee the operator must act (so wever enconscivusly) on turee 
grand principles of medicine and chemistry. 

He must first earn that exact moment ia roasting, when 
the odoriferous principle shall be at its climax, lest a livelier 
heat dissipate it forever. He must obtain the liquid so con- 
centrated that it contains unimpaired all that aroma which is 
its lite and soul. He must carry on bis manufacture, sv that 
all the final principles of the berry, the barsh and astrivgent 
properties, sball remain undeveloped and uomixed with its 
finer essence. 

These are great chemical principles which require a theor- 
etical knowledge and a learned experience not to be expected 
from a mere hireling cook. Enadiess experiments have been 
made with coffee, to extract ita full power and yet repress its 
baser properties, All sorts of finings bave beea used, begin- 
ing with soleskine. It bas been made without roasting the 
berry—without crushing the berry—with cold water—it has 
been made by boiling for three quarters of an hour, &c. As 
the Japanese differ from us in grinding their tea (a very great 
economy.) so the Turks differ from us in pounding their coffee. 
They do pot use a grinding mill, but wooden mortars and 
wooden pesties, and the drier these instruments are, and ibe 
more impregnated with the aroma, the more valuable they 
are considered. Those of our readers who have gone up the 
Nile, will remember that dull continuous thump which used 
to rouse them from their narrow beds, at that early hour 
when the long files of cranes and wild geese on the low sandy 
shore, drawn up as if for inspection by the king of the birds, 
all looked like flamingoes in the rosy light of daybreak, that 
turned the pyramids long elt behind, to little triangles of pale 
ruby. If they then peeped out at the front cabin door they 
wi'l remember that while balf the crew were in the Nile up 
to their black chins, shoving the dababeeah off one of the in- 
cessant sandbacks, Achmed, the ship’s boy, a great lubberly 
stalwart fellow of seventeen, was sitting crossiegged in the 


head of the boat, with a wooden mortar between his knees, 
and that he held in his dusky hands, a small tree five feet long, 
rounded to a club at one end, with which he was poundivg 
the close-grained berries. 

Brillat-Savario, tried the Turkish plan of pounding coffee, 
and found the resu¥ far preferable to coffee which had been 
ground. To illus@ate the strange and unaccountable effects 
of different modes of chemical manipulation, he tells, in bis 
ee way, an anecdote. 

Napoleon (‘he Great Napoleon), like most Frenchmen, was 
fond of eau sucrée (sugar-water.) “ Monsieur,” be said one 
day, to the celebrated chemist Laplace, “ how is it that a glass 
of water in which I melt a lump of sugar, seems to me much 
betier than that in which I have put the same quantity of 
crushed sugar?” “Sire,” replied the suvant, “there are tbree 
substances of which the bases are exactly the same. Sugar, 
gum, and amidon. They only differ in certain conditions, the 
secret of which is reserved by nature. I think it is possible 
that in the collision of the crusher some portions of sugar pass 
to the condition of gum, and cause the difference which you 
have observed. 

Crushing coffee in the same way may produce some s'ight 
but beneficial change—may expel some element, or call forih 
some essence, which the grinding wheel does not affect. 

Brillat-Savarin, after trying many ways of making coffee, 
settled down on a sort of percolator, the Debelloy. His priv- 
ciple was to pour boiling water through coffee lightly placed 
in a porcelain or silver vessel pierced with fine holes. The 
first decoction was then heated to ebullition, passed again 
through the coffee, and a clear and rich brown liquid obtaip- 
ed witb as full an aroma, and as near perfection as possible. 

Dr. Forbes’ plan (patronised by Mr. Walker, of the Original) 
was not very dissimilar. He first selected coffee imported in 
small parcels, coffee in bulk often heating and becoming im- 
paired. Coffee should always be roasted and ground on the 
day when it is usec, and when that is not possible it should 
be kept in a glass bottle with a ground stopper. The best 
mode of roasting, is in a frying-pan over the fire, or in an 
earthen basin placed in an open oven: the berries to be fre- 
quently stirred. The flavour of the coffee roasted in this ex- 
posed way, is said to be finer than that roasted in a closed cy! 
inder. r. Forbes used a biggin with two cylinders—the 
one above tue filler, the other below the receptacle. It was 
first rinsed with hot water, then the coffee powder was put 
in : a full ounce for every twocups. The measured boiling 
water was poured lightly ip, through a moveable colander. 
As soon as it had run through, the clear bright coffee was 
ready. 

The French heat their coffie, when filtered, to boiling 
point, then fine it with fish-skins. The water they use, is 
generally first mixed with coffee grounds and boiled: other- 
wise it remains raw, and the infusion is not perfect. It is 
attention to these thoughtful refinements that makes French 
coffee so good; it is a stupid neglect of them that makes 
ours so bad. The rude process of making tea, the mere 
splashing in of water, too often half-warm, on a handful or 
two of sloe-leaves and dust, suits our peculiar attribute: a 
barbaric indifference to the intellectual gratification of the 
appetite and digestion. 

The old French way of making coffee, before 1805, was to 
put the —— in boiling water, t0 warm it over the 
fire to boiling point, then to take it off and let it settle, clari- 
lying it with isinglass and fish-skins, and decanting it before 
serving. Calé & la Grecque was passed through a pointed 
bag. Buta certain wiseman, M. de Belloy, nephew of the 
venerable Cardinal, who, in 1805, was of: Paris 
and the Nestor of the Gallican Church, at last discovered that 
the old plan was a bad plan. He found that coffse lost in the 
various boilings, its aroma, force, and spirit. The ebullition 
carried away further virtues, and the fisb-skin and bag gave it 
a foreign taint unpleasant and injurious. Belloy took the 
matter seriously to heart, and in a moment of inspiration de- 
vieed the percoiator. He also took care never to let the coffee - 
roaster burn his coffee-berries, for even one burnt berry ren- 
dered several pounds of coffee, bitter and acrid. He never 
allowed him to roast it till it was black, and chose a golden 
blond colour rather than brown as hisideal. The Caié sans 
Ebullition was patronised by M. Foulquier, proprietor of the 
Cale des Etrangers in the Palais Royal, and soon became pop- 
ular, thanks to the zeal of Dr. Gastaldy, an enlightened pby- 
sician and profound gourmet of those days. 

Ude, the great chef at Crockford’s, used to allow one cup of 
coffee powder, to make two good cups of liquid. He poured 
boiling water into the biggin on the coffee, considering it 
equally infused when it began to bubble on the surface. He 
then placed the bottom of the biggin in a bain-marie, or ves- 
sel with boiling water, to keep the coffee hot. He used as a 
filter, a bag of thick flannel, as being better than tammy. His 
one rule was a true French one. He says: 

* Coffee can never be too strong, and may always be diluted 
with boiled cream. Weak coffee is never worth drinking.” 

In 1810, two Parisian chemists invented a conserve de ca't, 
an essence of coffee, Two epoontuls made a four-ounce cup 
(ordinary size); it merely required to be mixed with boiling 
water and sugar. Coffee was then from five to six francs a 
pound. The essence was thought inferior to good Levant or 
Martinique coffee ; but better than the inferior sorts. One of 
these discovers, M. Lamerqae, a Bordelais of the Rue de Bac, 
also extracted trom coffee, an essential oi), balsamic and ceph- 
alic; he invented, too, a liqueur, which he called The Creais 
of Mocha Coffze, and coffee bon-bons, which were whi'e, aud 
of a tonic quality. Coffee was at this time much used by the 
Parisians to flavour creams, ices, and sorbete. 

“Original” Walker, writing in 1835, strongly upheld the 
superiority of ta to coffee when travelling. Tea allays fever 
and thirst, be says, and coffee causes both. Coffee increascs 
the natural fever of travel. The French, he observed, drank 
it at breakfest drowned in hot milk, and after dinner took it 
black, but in a very small quantity. If an Eoglishman call for 
coffee in a French or Italian night journey, he wants a whole 
soup-basin full. He likes a draught such as he would have 
taken of tea at home. There is no doubt, however, that our 
workmen begin to prefer coffee to tea, and find it stimulate 
the circulation and nourish more than the infusion of rank 
Congo, or of that dark woody Assam that is now much used 
for adulterating and strengthening inferior teas. After all, do 
let us think of this: two breakfast cups of tea or coffve repre- 
sent a pint of hot water poured into the ever receplive and 
long-suffering organ. 

Brillat-Savarin, who, if he bad not been a great gourmet, 
would have been an eminent psychologist, has most ably sum- 
med up the peculiar ¢ffect of coffee on the powers of the brain. 
The effect is sometimes modified by habit, but there are many 


are not kept awake by coffee, and yet require ils influence to 
keep them from sleep during the day: being sleepy all the 
afiernoon if they do not bave their usual morning coffe. 

The sleeplessness caused by coffee is not painful; it consists 





merely ip the perceptions being very clear, and there being no 


persons in whom exitement is always produced. Some persons | 
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desire to sleep. One is neither agitated nor miserable, as when 
sleeplessness comes from any other cause; but that does not, 
nevertheless, prevent the unseasonavle excitement from being 
eventually hurtful. Savarin recounts a special occasion when 
coffee had an extraordinary effecteupon his brain and nerves, 
A certain duke, then minister of justice, had given him some 
work to do, which required greai care. There was little time 
to do it in, for the duke wanted it next day. Savarin, there- 
fore, resolved to work all night. In order to fortify himself 
against the desire to sleep, he finished his dinner with two 
large cups of strong and excellent coffee. He returned home 
at seven o’clock to receive the papers be had expected, but 
found, instead, a letter which informed him that, owing to 
some absurd formality of the bureau, he could not receive 
them before next day. Thus disappointed, Brillat Savarin 
returned to the house where he had dined, and joined a party 
at picquet: not without inquietude as to how he should pass 
the night. He retired to rest at his usual hour, thinking that 
even if he did not sleep well he might get a doze of four or 
five hours which would help him quietly on to the morrow; 
but he was deceived; hour after hour brought fresh mental 
agitation, until his brain seemed like a mill whose wheels 
work without having anything to grind. At last he got up, 
and, to pass the time, began throwing into verse a short 
English story he had lately read. As sleep still refused to 
come, he began another translation, but all in vain; the 
mine was exhausted, and had to be left. He passed the 
night w‘thout sleep, and rose and spent the day in the same 
condition, neither food nor occupation bringing any chao 
Finally when he went to bed at his accustomed time, te 
——— ee that he had not closed his eyes for full forty 
ours, 

_ This great epicure closes his remarks on coffee by speak- 
ing of its strength, A man with a good constitution, he sayr, 
might live long, even when taking too bottles of wine a day, 
but if he dared to venture on the same allowance of coffee he 
would soon become imbecile, or waste into a consumption. 
He warns parents against giving it to young children, and 
mentions a man he saw in London “ sur la Place de Leicester,” 
who had become crippled by his immoderate use of coffee, 
but who had come down again to five or six cups a day. 

The quantity of coffee imported into England in”1843 was 
twenty-nine million nine hundred and seventy-nine thousand 
four hundred and four pounds; in 1850, thirty-one million 
one hundred and six'y-six thousand three hundred and fift. - 
eight pounds; in 1857, thirty-four million three hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand four hundred and eighty four pounds ; 
and in 1859, thirty-four million four hundred and ninety-two 
thousand nine hundred and forty-seven pounds. 

There can be no doubt that as our poorer classes learn to 
study cooking, and become convinced that good cooking leads 
to good appetite, and good appetite to good health, they will 
attend more to those refinements which remove coffee from 
the category of brown soup, and place it high among the most 
favoured beverages of the world. 


—_»—____—_ 


ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS. 


The origin of that art of writing, which in its various shapes 
and forms, is of such everyday use amongst all civilised na- 
tions, that we can bardly imagine a time when it was totally 
uoknown, is nevertheless one of those interesting problems 
which perhaps may never be completely solved. 

The early Christians—especially St. Clement of Alexandria, 
and St. Augustine, and, Im iater days, many eminent bibliogra- 

bers, as Gale, Horne, and Dr, Ciarke—held that the kuow- 

edge of alphabetical characters was revealed by God himself 
to Moses when the Ten Commandments were given on Mount 
Sinai. 

Many no less erudite authors have rigorously combated this 
theory ; and the celebrated Astle, in his elaborate work on the 
“ Origin and Progress of Writing,” has tried to prove that it 
was an invention of human civilisation, and not divine reve- 
lation. 

In the Book of Job, which work itself is generally considered 
to have been written before the time of Moses, there are many 
allusions to writiog, which would imply its being tolerably fa- 
miliar—as, for instance, when Job (xix. 23) exclaims: “Oh 
that my words were now written! Thbatthey were engraven 
with ao iron pen!” &. ; and also in Exodus xvii, 14, before 
the delivery of the Law from Mount Sinai, when Moses was 
commanded to write the narrative of the journey from Egypt. 
From these and other expressions, writing would certainly 
appear to have @ iouch earlier origin than the time of the great 
lsraelitish lawgiver. ‘ 

Whatever may bave been the origin of alphabetical charac- 
ters, the Hebrew, Samaritan, the Syriac, and after these the 
Greek, seem to have had but one author, their letters follow- 
ing nearly the same order, having the same numeral as well 
as vocal powers, and being called by similar names, Of these 
the Samaritan is considered the oldest; the Ten Command- 
ments were probably written in this language, and the Sacred 
Name emboseed on the mitre of the high-priesis. Under the 
name of P! cenician, Samaritan is the parent stock of most 
of the alphabets now in use,if not of al) of them. The Jews 
used it tili the time of Ezra, when the Chalvee or present 
Hebrew supplanted i', aud the separation between the Sama- 
ritans and the Jews became complete. 

Tobe first writiugs of which we have any certain knowledge 
are the Ten Commandments, delivered to Moses ou Mount 
Sinai: these were inscribed on slabs of stone, 

The laws of Greece were engraved on triangular tablets of 
brass, which were called cyrtes; the laws of Rome, called the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables, were written on twelve slabs of 
brass, ivory, or wood, and exposed to the public view in the 
principal towns. 

The ancient archives of France were written on silver 
plates ; and Gibbon relates that, in 1444, eight brass tablets 
were dug up near Cortona, inscribed with very ancient Etrus 
cap apd Pelagian characters, 

Montfaucon, the great archeologist, saw a book in the Pa- 
lazzo Strozzi at Rome made of marble cut wonderfully thin, 
go that the leaves might be turned over with ease. — 

Cieanthes, the poo. but diligent pupil of the philosopber 
Zeno, recorded the precepts of bis master on shells and on the 
bones of oxen; and in the early days of te fare prophet 
Mobammed, bis disciples were sv poor that they wrots the 
first portions of the Koran on the shoulder bones of mu'ton, 
and then placed them in the domestic chest of one of bis wives. 
Tne Mobammed of the nineteenth century «firmed: that his 
precious Book of Mormon wag *rittcn on golden plates; and 
tbat costly metal bas really sometimes been used jor purposes 
of writing, for Captain Percival, in his account of Ceylon, r- 
lates that when R»ja Sing, king of Kandy, sent an emosssy to 
the Dutch governor of Pulicat in 1686, their credentials were 
writuen in Arabic on plates of gold. 

Pliny, the father of encyclopsdists, informs us that one of 
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the bark of trees, both which materials are still in use in In- 
dia and Ceylon, 

Tbe Burmese write most elegantly on white palmyra leaves, 
the character being gilded or enamelled, and the margins 
richly ornamented with flowers and birds gorgeously 
painted. e 

Lead was also in very common use, perhaps even so far 
back as the days of Job. Monifaucon says that in 1699 he 
bougbt « book in Rome, four inches long by three wide, of 
which every portion, the six leaves, tne hinges, the nails in 
them, and the wire which held the leaves together, was en- 
lirely of lead. The contents were Egyptian Gnostic figures 
an} unintelligible writing. 

One curious use of lead is recorded ia Drummond’s Hereu- 
lanensia, Thin plates beaten with a hammer till they were 
exceedingly pliable, were sewed up between the soles of a 
slave's shoes; the slave was then despatched to his master’s 
correspondent, who while he slept uoseved the leather, read 
the letters, rep/aced others; and in !! ulug the messeoger 
returned, being thus kept in entire ignorance of his master’s 
secreta, and therefore perfectly unable to betray him. 

t. Aulus Gellius tells us that the laws of Solon, preserved at 
Athens, were cut on long square bars of wood, which revol- 
ved on their axes, 80 thatall four siles could be read in their 
turn, and from whence they were called “Axones.” These 
laws were written in the mode called boustrophedon, or 


“torning like oxen,” because the lines were read from left to 
right, un right to left alternately, as oxen yoked to the plough 
go up and down the furrows of « field, Although this curious 
mode of writing was disused by the Greeks about 457 Bc., it 


was at one time used by the Irish, and called by them “ Cionn 
fa eile.” 

Tue ancient Britons used these “ Axones ;” and at this day 
they are still in use a8 calendars in some of the islands of 
the Baltic, and the isles of the Rubn and Mobo. Two cu- 
rious specimens are in the Collegiate Library of Manchester. 

Skios of fishes were sometimes used for writing; and io 
the great fire of Constantinople in the fifth eentury, which 
destroyed nearly the whole city, and its splendid library of 
tweuly thousand volumes, there perished a relic of antiquity 
which was probably uniqne. This was a copy of the Jad 
and Odyssey ot Homer, written on the intestines of a ser- 
pent, in levers of gold, forming a roll of one hundred feet 
in length. 

It has been supposed that several of the sacred prophetical 
books of the Old Te-tament were written on tablets of wood, 
They were certainly in use amongst the Romans; and in 
485, during the reign of the Emperor Zeno, the remains of 
S'. Barnabas are said to have been found near Salamis, 
with a Hebrew copy of the gospel of St. Matthew laid on 
his breast, written with his own hand on tablets of the rare 
and sweet-smelling wood called Thyina. Wooden tablets 
fastened together and made into a book were called “codex,” 
or “caudex,” from their resemblance to the trunk of a tree 
sawed up into planks, 

Toe instiuments used for writing varied according to the 
substance on which they were to be employed. The iron 
needle called a style was used from very early times for 
the purpose of writing on tatlets covered with a thin coat- 
ing of coloured wax, which was easily scored in the desired 
manner by the sharp end of the style ; and a flat blunt end of 
the instrument served to efface the writing. Bat these iron 
styles were 02 many occasions turned into daggers, and the 
use of them in the public courts was therefore prohibited, and 
bone or ivory substituted. 

Cassianus, 4 Christian schoolmaster at Imola, near Ravenna, 
in Ltaly, wa. eurrendered by the Emperor Julian, in 365, to 
the rage of his scholars, who murdered him with their 
slyles. 

becuase says that Cesar, grasping the arm of one of his 
murderers, pierced it with his style; aud the same author re- 
lates that the Emperor Claudius was so afraid of assassination 
in this manner, that he would not allow the public writers to 
enter his presence without leaving their iron styles in charge 
ot his guards. Herodotus, five hundred and filty years before 
the Christian era, says that sheep-skins and goat-skins were 
inscribed with the archives of the ancient lonians. Some 
authors have thought that Moses wrote the copy of the Law 
kept in the Ark on preserved skins. In Exodus xxvi., we 
are told that ram-skins dyed red made part of the Tabernacle 
covering ; and thence it is curious that Dr, Claudius Buchanan, 
in 1806, obtained from a synagogue of the Black Jews in In- 
dia & very ancient manuscript containing the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures on red goat-skins, The Cabul Jews, who travel annually 
into the interior of China, say that there too red ram or goat 
ekins are the usual material for the Law-books in the syna- 

ogue, 
. f Eumenes, king of Pergamus, has usually been attributed 
the invention of parchment, made from sheep-skins, and vel- 
lum, made from calves’ hides, But although the werd parch- 
ment is a corruption of Pergamenum, it seems to have been 
known much earlier than the time of Eumenes, for Josephus 
States that the copy of the Law presented by the Seventy El 
ders to Ptolemy Poiladelpbue, 277 B.c., was written in golden 
letiers on the most exquisite vellum. The real reeson of its 
receiving the name Pergamenum was, that Piolemy, from a 
wish to keep all the great libraries in Egyp', aad to spoil the 
collections of rival monarchs, prohibited the export of papyrus ; 
and the seatof the rival manufactu-e of vellum was at Per- 
gamnus, 

O} the durability of vellum and parchment there can be no 
doubt; they seem to suffer from po internal liability 
to decay, as do wood and iron—the Virgil in the Vatican has 
Jasted siace the third century, and might last as much longer. 
Io the Imperial Library of Paris is a Pradentius of about the 
bane date; and in nearly every public library in Europe are 
manuscripts of ages varying from eight to thirteen hundred 
years. Is is carious, in fact, to reflect, that while many noble 
monasteries are in ruins, and some even hardly to be identifi- 
ed except by most zealous antiquaries— manuscripts 
which were ancient before the abbeys rose from the level of 
the ground, are now in good preservation. 

We might, inceed,so tar as the durability of parchment and 
vellum is concerned, have been at this day in possession of 
the en'ire works of those authors of antiquity whom we now 
only know by a lew fragments. But during the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, parchment became excessive- 
ly scarce and dear; great estates were sometimes passed from 
one owner to another by a mere verbal agreement, and the 
delivery of earth and stone before witnesses. In 1124, the ab- 
bot of a monastery in Suifolk could procure no parchment for 
illuminating a copy of the Bible; and the Bishop of Winton, 
in 1226, expended five shillings on a small quantity of parcb- 
ment, ata time when wheat was only two sbillings for eight 
bushels, and the following short entry was made in the ac- 
counts of the Dunstable Priory: “1a July we sold our slave 
ee Pyke, aud received 13 sh: and 4 pence from the 

uyer.” 

This dearness of material led to the wholesale obliteration of 


the writing on ancient manuscripts, by boiling them in water, 
by the use of quicklime, by erasing, or by any other process 
which they could devise. Montfaucon declares, that “if all 
the books of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are ex> 
amined, there will appear to be as many written on erased as 
on new parchment. I am convinced that very many authors 
extant in the time of Porphyrogenitas were destroyed by this 
Plague among books, which began in the twelfib, and contin- 
ued through the fourteenth century. The Greek writers 
erased valuable works fur the sake of eubstituting either their 
own inane productions, or else works of which there was no 
scarcity.” The church interposed to stop this practice, so de- 
structive to the cause of letters, for we find a canon to the ef- 
fect that “they who sell copies of the Bible or the holy doc- 
tors to the ‘depravers of books,’ or apothecaries, shall be ex- 
communicated for one year.” 

In the place of the finest authors of antiquity—poets, philo- 
sophers, aod historians—these wretched “ Librarii” gave to 
posterity lying tales of saints, monkish chronicles, and puerile 
doggerel rhymes. In Germany, the use of erased parchment 
bi came so common, tbat, in order to check it, a clause was 
always inserted in the patents by which imperial notaries 
were cr a'ed, “ that they shall only employ virgin parchment.” 
These doubly written books were called either “ rescripts or 
palimpsesis; and the original writing of them has sometimes 
beep, by great labour and patience, deciphered.” In this way, 
one most valuable manuscript of St. John’s Gospel, another 
of St. Matthew, the prophet Isaiah, and some works of the 
Fathers of the church, have been happily rescued. 

The nearest approach to modern paper used in very ancient 
times was the texture formed from the Egyptian reed papy- 
rus, frem which our word paper is derived. This plant grew 
in vas! quantities on the swampy ground and in the stagnant 
pools formed by the inundations of the Nile. It consisted of 
a single stem, twenty feet high or under, tapering from the 
root, and ending in a tuft. The stem is fibrous, the pith sweet 
ang juicy. Every part of tl.is their national plant was put to 
some use by the Egyptians. Of the roots they made cups and 
useful household articles; the stalk made ribs for their small- 
er boats; the pith was used for food; the fibres of the stem 
made cloth, sails, ropes, shoes and o'her strong thinys; while 
the inner fibre made their celebrated writing material. 

Layers of this thin fibre were laid across one another on a 
block, and being moistened with Nile water, were heavily 
beaten with broad mallets, dried in the sun, and then polished 
with ashell. The result was a firm, tough substance, which 
would carry ink, and could be rolled without fear of 
breaking, though by age it became more brittle. The Romans 
brought this manufacture to great perfection, and the papyrus 
trade was, until the possession of Egypt by the Saracens, a 
source of great wealth; some of the manuscripts, written on 
papyrus in the fourth century, and even earlier, found in the 
outer bandages of mummies, are still legible. In the ruins of 
Herculaneum, which was destroyed by the eruption of Vesu- 
vius, 79 A.D., manuscripts written on papyrus have been dis- 
covered, but so calcined by the melted lava that they are al- 
most destroyed. 

The next stage in the manufacture of paper: isthe Charta 
Bombycina, or cotton-paper, which Casiri states to have been 
invented by the Arab Joseph Amru, in 706, and first made in 
Bucharia. 

Oar present linen-paper is generally supposed to be an 
eastern invention, but the exact date and the individual in- 
ventor are matters of mere conjecture. One of the earliest 
specimens is in the University Library of Riateln, Germany ; 
itis a document dated 1239, signed by Adolphus Count 
Schaumburg, sod sealed with bis arms. Oasiri, the oriental 
scholar, says that in the glorious but little explored library of 
the Kscurial, manuscripts written on linen-paper are preserved, 
dating from the twelfth century. It wae early introduced into 
England, for a deed of John Cranden, Prior of Ely, dated the 
fourteenth year of Edward II. (1320), and some of the Cotton 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, dated 1335, are in this 
material, although the first paper-mill was established at 
Dartford so late as 1588. 

The practice of iliuminating manuscripts with paintings and 
other decorations is of very remote ao In the British 
Museum is a papyrus roll taken by Sir William Hamilton from 
a mummy at Thebes, having a drawing on each of the five col- 
umns, representing objects of Egyptian adoration; and some 
of the Hebrew manuscripts of the Law written before the 
Christian era were illuminated in gold and colours. But it 
was during the early ages of the Christian church that some 
of the very finest i/luminations were produced. 8t. Jerome, 
in the fourth century, mentions copies of the Scriptures written 
on purple vellum, in the largest gold and silver letters. In 
the Imperial Library of Vienna, there is a famous copy of Si. 
Luke’s Gospel, more than fourteen hundred and fifty years 
old, on purple vellum, in letters of gold, consisting of tweuty- 
six leaves, enriched with forty-eight most elaborate water- 
colour pictures, Among the Harleian Manuscripts in the 
British Museum is a splendid copy of the four Gospels in cap- 
ital letters of gold, dated in the eighth century, every page «iv- 
ided into two columns, enclosed in a magnificent border. The 
pictures of the Evangelists with their emblems are exquisitely 
painted in the front of their respective Gospels; tbe initial 
letter of each is ricbiy illuminated, and occupies one entire 
page. The time and patience bestowed on these glorious 
specimens of art are astonishing—filly years were sometimes 
given to one single volume, Atthe-ale of Sir W. Burrell’s 
library in 1796, was e manuscript Bible on vellum, richly de- 
corated, wuich bad taken the writer, Guido de Jars, more 
than half a century, as appears by bis autograph at the begin- 
ning. He began it in bis fortieth year, and bad completed his 
nipnetieth year (1294 a.p.) before the book was finished. 

Tue imperial purple was the colour generally used for the 
ground of the most costly books, from its displaying the gold 
aod silver characters to the greatest advantage. 

This celebrated colour, from which the Greek emperors took 
the title of wrogenitus, or “ born in the purple,” was of 
the colour of dark buil’s blood, and bad a strong smell trom 
the dye. It was called also the Sacred Eocaustic, and was re- 
stricted “to the palace and person of the emperor,” and to 
assume it wasin reality to usurp the power of the empire. 
While such was the splendour of the writing and illuminated 
paintings inside the ancient Bibles and ecclesiastical books, 
the exteriors were often no less costly. 

Kivg Iua, who appears, if all reported is true, to have given 
immense property to the abbey of Glastonbury—as, for in- 
stance, two thousand six hundred and forty pounds of silver 
for a shrine, and two hundred and sixty-four pounds of gold 
for the altar—caused the Gospel to be covered in the most 
gorgeous with preci stones, at the cost of twenty 
pounds of gold. 

The Irish abbot of Enuviskillen, Dagwus, who died in 587, 
was celebrated for his skill in binding books in covers of gold 
and precious stones. In these prosaic ages, we bave no idea 








of the rude magnificence of our ancestors. Childebert the 


the treasures of the church twenty boxes of pure gold, orna- 
mented with jewels, for the purpose of holding the sacred 
Gospels. Surely no amount of ritualistic enthusiasm will ever 
venture to furnish a church throughout on this magnificent 
scale of expense. 

Persons of the very highest rank did not disdain to copy in 
letiers of gold and silver, books which etruck their fancy, or 
which, from their sacred contents, they wished to honour. 
The Emp Theodosius wrote the Gospels in gold letters 
with his own hand. Montfaucon asserts that many of the 
nobles of the Greek empire followed his example, and founded 
their own private libraries by transcribing the worke in the 
public ones. It was common at one time for noblemen and 
princes to keep copyists at work in the midst of the two hun- 
dred thousand volumes of Pergamus, or the seven hundred 
thousand at Alexaadria, both libraries, alas! doomed to be 
nearly totally destroyed. 

Bat from the fourth century downwards, it was from the 
houses of religious orders that the great supply of books pro- 
ceeded. The spark of learning which shone taintly during 
the turbulence of the dark ages was kept alive by them; 
much harm they may have done by the odious system of ob- 
literating one work to write another on the same material ; 
still, if it had not been for the shelter of their libraries, and 
the labours of their hands, we should probably have at this 
day but poor ideas of the glories of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, even if we bad preserved the text of the sacred writings 
themselves. 

In every great abbey there was. a scriptorium, where the 
monks trauscribed the works set before them in perfect si- 
lence. Mapy precautions were taken to prevent the least er- 
rors, though ‘vo often they crept in from the pernicious ha- 
bit, in later days, when the sale of books became an article of 
monastic reyenue, of employing a “Dictator” to read to a 
whole roomful of scribes at once. Adjurations were placed 
by authors at the end of their works, as that of lreneus: “I 
adjure thee, by our Lord Jesus Carist, and by his glorious 
coming to judge the quick and the dead, that thou compare 
what thou transcribest, and correct it, and annex a copy of 
this adjuration to what thou hast written.” Particular es ates 
were sometimes given to establish scriptoria in certain ab- 
beys. A Norman baron gave in 1086 large sums to the abbey 
of St. Albans for this purpose; another was endowed by a 
literary noble with two mills; and in 1171, a whole rectory 
was devoted to St. Swithin’s convent in Winton ad libros tran- 
scribendos. Nor were the monks behind hand in obeying the 
wishes of these munificent patrons. 

In the abbey of Glastonbury, during the rule of one abbot 
who died in 1300, fifty-eight volumes had been transcribed and 
illuminated ; and wien the library belonging to the splendid 
abbey of Croyland was burned by accident in 1091, seven hun- 
dred volumes were destroyed, of which the major portion had 
been copied within the walls. 

The celebrated Bruno, founder of the Carthusian order, who 
died in 1101, commanded ar almost perpetual silence amongst 
his monks, and allowed them no employment except the ser- 
vices of the church and the transcription of books, Notwith- 
ttanding the extreme austerity of their rules, this order at one 
time possessed one hundred and seventy-two convents, in all 
of which, at a certain hour, the sacristan delivered to the 
monks pen, ivk, parchment, and books to be copied, for, said 
one of their number: “ Books should be preserved by us, as 
the everlasting food of our souls; and since we preach not the 
word of God by our mouths, we do it by our hands, for the 
books which we transcribe are so mavy sermons of truth 
which we deliver.” 





——_—_—_ « ——_——_ 


NOTES ON SPAIN, 


Spain, from the ascension of Queen Isabella to the end of 
the twenty-fifth year of her reign, had twenty-eight legisla- 
tures, eighteen general elections, forty-seven Presidents of the 
Council, and five hundred and twenty-nine ministers, 
among whom were seventy-eight ministers of the in- 
terior, which would give an average tenure of office to these 
last of four months each. . Down to 1834 we are told, Spain 
had little additional means of intercommunication beyond 
what they owed to the Romans, but between that year to the 
end of 1860, 11,276 kilometres of roadway had been completed, 
and 3,164 more were in course of construction. Shortly after 
that year the making of a network of railways was begun and 
carried on by private capital, raised by means of liberal sub- 
ventions of guarantees of interest, with the aid of foreign 
capital. The total length constructed, or in course of con- 
struction, towards the ead of 1865 was 5,000 kilometres, 4,712 
of which had been completed, leaving 806 remaining to be 
finished. As in the case of Russia there is a break of gauge 
which, toa certain extent, cuts off the communication with 
foreign lines; but, notwithstanding, the entire distance from 
the Pyrenees to Cajiz, from Alicant to Madrid, and from Ma- 
drid to Lisbon can be performed by rail. 

While these amendments have been going on in the matter 
of internal communication, credit establishments have been 
founded, mining panies formed, assurance companies have 
been opened, and many other ameliorations in the domestic 
government of the country have been made, which have 
greatly increased the prosperity of the inhabitants, though 
they have had to endure great drawbacks during the present 
year in consequence of the prolon drought, which burnt 
up their pastures and destroyed their crops. Great as bas been 
the progress they have made in cultivating land it is still very 
imperfect ; they have little know!edge of larming, consequent- 
ly they go on takirg crops out of the ground without putting 
in manure to restore its fertility, wotil at last they have to let 
it lie tallow for periods of greater or lesa duration. If they 
were better informed in this matter, Spain would be a large 
exporter of grain to foreign markets instead of importing it 
into their own, which they bave to doto a large amount; still, 
with allits imperfect cultivation, the yield is considerably 
more than doubie what it was filly years ago. 

The cultivation of the grape bas been largely developed of 
late years. The exportation in 1864 was 135,675,000 litres, 
the value of which was 381,787,000 reals, which, at the rate of 
ten reals to the pound, would be £38,178,700. Except in the 
case ol a few celebrated growths in which foreign capital bas 
been embarked, the process of vine culture remains the same 
as it was generations ago; barrels and bottles are unknown, 
and the wine is stored in huge earthenware amphora, termed 
tinajas, and in the skins of goals, which communivate to the 
wine @ taste which it requires a native to appreciate. These 
skins are suspended against the wall, and the contents drawn 
out as described in Don Quixote. 

Olive oil might be exported to an enormous extent if the 
preparation were properly attended to; instead, however, of 
adopting a clean and speedy method of extracting the oil, so 
as to get it into flasks in a perfectly sweet condition, the olives 
are shaken down, gathered into beaps and left to fester in the 








i Frank, in one of bis victories over the Goths, found amongst 


sun; the result is, that the oil is contaminated in a way that 
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quite unfits it for the European market except to a very limi-/| it will be incomparably harder to break it up than it has been to 


ted extent. 


break up the msjori!y elected to support Lord Palmerston. But 


Then with respect to the breeding of the merino sheep} this change is the fruit of a very natural reaction against the pro- 


once the source of enormous gains. 


: In default of proper at- | ceedings of the present Parliament. 
tention the breed we ate told has greatly deteriorated; even 
the wool exported is so mized up with thorns and otber for- 


Every one who knew any 
thing of the provioces knew months ago that the popularity of 
Mr. Gladstone in the country was far greater than any popular- 


eign substances that the price obtained for it cannot fail to be | ity he ever possessed in London and in the House of Commons; 


less than what would be obtained if it were exported ina 


cleanly condition. 
had fallen to 25,218 000 reals. 


and at the very moment when the present House was raging 


In 1864 the value of the wool exported | with bitterness and spite against him, the local L’beral agents 


were perfect!y aware that their candidates could do nothing with 


As regards its mineral productions, waich are said to | the electors cnless they would promise to stick by Mr. Gladstone. 
abound, little has been done in prosperity compared with | The present hatred of Caves, and the determiuation to have mem- 


what might have been done. 


I There does not seem to be any | bers who will be loyal to their party, has been caused, not by the 
part remaining in which gold and silver can be obtained to an 


extension of the suffrage, but by the disappointment felt by Li- 


{important amount, but ds regards other metals the case is beral constituencies at finding that a Liberal msjori’y was no good 
supposed to be widely different. There are some mites work: | to the Liberals, not worth working for or trying for, if its re- 


ed by foreign capital which are worked with energy ; but in 


presetitatives were to ignore altogether the withes of their con- 


the case of most of those left to the sole management of na-| stituents, and to execute strategic movements to support Mr. 


tives, old pr 





are adhered to to a degree which must Gladstone by putting bim steadily in a minority. 


It is not the 


astonish foreigners who chance to find themselves where they | 2€% electors who feel this most keenly, but the old ones; and it 
exist. In the case of iron it is stated that the exportation | is the ordinary Liberal shopkeeper who, on this head as on that 
might be immensely increased; but in consequence of the | Of the Irish Church, bas made up his mind, and means to have on 
system of protection, the ironmasters do not care to make | bis side something of that fidelity to party which he sees Coneer- 
changes in the smelting of the ore, and they keep up the price | Yatives consider to be paramount to every other duty and consi- 


to such a height that, notwithstanding the high tariff, | deration. 
it is found profitable for some purposes to import foreign | Other half out of our reckoning. 


iron. 


We can never really take half the past and leave the 
s Without the passing of the 
form Bill, the question of the Irish Church could not have 


Spain is, of all countries, that in which the protective sys-| been raised. But if we may,suppose it to have been raised, then 
tem most flourished. Within the last quarter of a century | the old constituencies, in an almost equal degree with the new, 
some modifications bave been made in a iree-trade sense. In | Would have elected a Parliament authorized to deal decisively 
the tariff of 1841, in which some restrictions were withdrawn, | With the Irish Church, and contaloing a majority pledged to keep 
there were still included ninety-three prohibitions; and even | gether and so obey its leader—Saturday Heview. 


the amended tari 


of 1849 retained twenty-five prohibitions, 
and on the rest of the urticles specified, amoutting to sbout 
1,400, heavy duties were levied. The sliding scale is that in 
use with respect to corn, but it cannot be said to be attended 


—_—————_@—____. 
THE NEW ELECTION LAWS OF ENGLAND. 
Recent legislation has placed some additional dangerous pit- 


with advantage, considering, as has been said above, that in- | falls in the path of the incautious or reckless candidate; and has, 
stead of exportiog it as it ought if the fields were properly | at the same time, greatly restricted his chances of escape, sbould 


cultivated it is compelled to admit it. 


The levying of duty is | he uoluckily stumble into any ove or more of them. 


Accused 


suspended for the present in consequence, probably, of the | members will have to face new and different tribunals; bribery, 
failure of the crop, owing to excessive drought, which added | treating, and undue influence will henceforth be regarded and 
to the natural aridity of the soil has caused an almost utter| punished as offences against the commoowealth; and, in the 


failure. 


event of proofs of one or other of these being forthcoming, the 


Then with respect to manufactures, a comparison with the | wrongdoer, whoever he be, may expect no favour from Baron 


rogress made in other countries will show how Spain has . 
agged behind. Take the case of articles made of glase, for | from Justice Biackvurn. 


Martin, no sympathy from Justice Willes, and, certainly, no mercy 
It will thus be seen that the conditions 


example. The home manufacture is very small, and the duty | of the coming political conflict are materially altered, and that 
levied on imports from abroad so large that in many villages, | if unfair means be used, the chances are multiplied tenfold that 


and even small towns in the sduth of Spain, you might tra. | €xposure, d 


verse every part without seeing a single pane o 





» and will follow. It is fitting, 


giass. As for | therefore, that candidates, their agents, and friends should be 


looking-glasses, they are few and far between; most of those careful in what they do, or permit others to do on their be- 


they have are small mirrors, such as may be seen ia this coun- | balf. 


try in the lids of shaving-pots. 
Paper-making and trading, which has been thrown open in 


England to competition with the whole world, is in Spain 


Chapters bave been added to the criminal law, prescrib- 
ing in detail the things that may not be done, so that we would 
ttrongly recommend a careful perusal of “The Parliamentary 
Election Act, 1868,” and of the “ Represeatation of the People 


doubly protected ; for, in addition to a duty which is, and is| Act, 1867.” 


intended to be, prohibitive, the «xportetion of rays is prohib- 


ited altogether. 


No elector can now, for reward, act as agent, canvasser, clerk, 


The consequence ot this is that the manufac- | OT Messeuger, or in other like employment ; if he vote, be will be 


ture has fallen into few hands, and the production has been at | guilty of a misdemeanour, his vote will be struck off, and as all 
times so restricted, that occasious have arisen when the news- | 4re principals in misdemeanour, the candidate and al] others who 
papers have had to make their appearance shorn of half their agree g aid or abet him are also guilty of the like offence. 


usual dimensions. 


o beer or breakfast on the day of polling or nomination, no 


Notwithstanding all the obstacles to the extension of for- | ‘Teats or threats at any time during the elections, are now avail- 


eign commerce, the multiplication of internal means of com 


munication, and especially owing to the facilities presented by | P 
the railways, it bas enormously increased ; the value is stated Powes, 


to have been in 1864, 3,402,718,000 reals. 


able without risking the heaviest penaltles. As to the system of 
purchasing venal voters im the open and prefligate way known to 

Lancaster, and other extioct acies, but few, we 
think, will be found to veuture upon that desperate course, iv 


Under the monarcby that has just falien there was order if| presence of the law ag it now stands, and with the utmost cer- 
not liberty, consequently the population which had been di-| ‘#inty that the eminent — ~ acting under it, will enforce its 


minished by the civil wars bas been increasing of late years, | ProVitions with untliaching 


rmoess, The time for jobbing, for 


and very largely, but it still remains one of the most thinly- | *4¥ating in respect of election petitions, has passed away ; trust- 


peopled in Europe. 


The inhabitants are greatly in arrear in | &4 Parliamentary agents will no longer be able to make things 
the matter of education, but the progress made recentiy bas smooth. 


With a trial on the spot, before a Judge armed with 


been rapid in comparison with what it was previously. In|!ull power to compel disclosures, the truth will be arrived at, 


the matter of religion, from what Borrow says, and he has | #2d then woe betide the convicted briber. 


“ Where it is found,” 


been confirmed by more recent travellers, there is even among | *#Y® tbe “Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868,” “that bribery 


the lowest class a great amount of toleration, which is attri 


has been committed with the knowledge and consent of any can- 


buted to a great extent to an absence of religious faith. That | didate, such candidate shall be deemed to have been personally 
this spirit of toleration does really exist may be inferred from guilty of bribery ; his election, if elected, shall be void ; be shall 
the various proclamations that have been issued since the | %e incapable of being elected for seven years; he shall, for the 
flight of the Queen from Spain; which is the more sur- | me period, be incapable of votiog, of bolding muuicipal and 
prising considering that the country supports upwards of | other office, of acting or being appointed as Justice of the peace. 


40,000 priests. 





THE EXPIRING PARLIAMENT. 
We are now at last come to the very end of the Parlia 


There are additiona! penalties ; he is, beside, liable to actions or 
indictments. But further, the candidate is restricted in the ure 
of corrupt instruments; he can only employ either inexperienced 
agents and canvassers, or such as have not been found out, other- 
wise the election is void. The subject of agency itself, often so 


. 4 ] . iently difficult to a favourable committee, is made plain ; 
ment elected in 1865 under circumstances so unlike the pre- coaronnns - - ’ ’ 
sent. Before another week is gove this Parliament will be a for, “ unless the Judge otherwise directs, avy charge of a corrupt 


thiog of the past, Aud now that its days are over, how are we to 


epeak of it, aod how may we expect tuat history will speak of i 
bereafter ? -. & 

Will the next Parliament be very unlike the expiring Parlia 
ment, and, if so, how far will the difference be owing to the Re 
form Bill? 

So far as we can Low see, it will be different in two reepects 


practice.may be gone into, and evidence in relation thereto re- 
ceived, before any proof has been given of agency on the part of 
apy candidate in respect of such corrupt practice.” In English 
aud Welsh boroughs, with five exceptions, it is no louger lawful 
for any candidate, or any one on his bebalf, to pay avy money on 
account of the conveyance of any voter tv the poll, either to the 
voter h'mself or to any other person,—a comprebensive probibi- 


t 


. . : 2 : +| tion which cannot be infringed with impuaity. In large borough 
it will approach the subject of the Irish Church with coufidence | coustituencies this provision is exceedirg!y valuable, as it striker 
and firmness, because it will have the nation with it, although it at one large head of expenditure; but we cile it rather as 
: : ; é 
poe pon ap ey = — affected by its _~- an instance of the spirit of recent enactments, thao for its 
iou. It was impossible that the Parliament now expiring coa , ied i stency.— 
have been exactly in the same position, for it was not elected eMeacy in checking the progress of mosied incompetency. 


with avy reference to the Irign Church; and although its votes, ame 


being given on very vague and general issues, were decisive, ye 


—_>—_—_ 


t =e . 
there would have been ao uncertainty about ih» real feeling of THE ATTITUDE OF FRANCE. 


the country which would have prevenied the coherence o} 


the majority if more definite proposals had been discussed. 


{| The political atmosphere would be much calmer than has been 
usual of late, but for the untoward utterances of M, de Beust, 


The only way in which this difference can be attributed to the| followed by a semi-official grow! from the ursus mojor of the 


Reform Biil is by supposing that the jarge addition of new elec- 


North. M. de Beust «ppears to require from poor and aimost 


tors has made it probable that Mr. Glad-tone’s majority will be| bankrupt Austria the power of placing in the field an army of 
greater than it would have been under the old ten-pound house- | 800 000 men; and makes this demand avowedly under the poe- 


hold franchise. But this is a mere assumption, and we see few 


sibility of a conflict between France and Prussia; and, it is to 


grounds for assuming it. The ordinary English shopkeeper ap- | be further presumed, with the intention of profiting by such an 
oe to us to have decided sgainst the Iri-h Church, and be will | eventuality should it arise. On the other band, the St, Pelers- 
ave his way now as be would bave bad it with the former fran-| burg Journal, an organ of some authority, declares that the 


chise. The passing of the Reform Bill made it possible to raise 
the question of the [rien Church, by the impetus i: gave general- 


“ march of a victorious French army across the Rhine” would be 
the signal for the “ Russian armies to put themselves in motion 


ly to thought and the love of change. But it was mueh more the | to restore order ;” and fur tbe whole Slavonic race to rise against 
mode in which the Bill was passed that did this than its provisions, | such a “ revival of the policy of the First French Empire.” D.- 


The nation suddenly discovered that what were called Conserva- 


clarations like the above are certainly both alarming and impru- 


tive principles were, 60 far as Reform weot, mere moonshine ;| dent. But they may mean nothing, aod produce nething save a 
ang it did not see where this moonshine ceased, and Conserva- | fall of prices at the Bourse. Naroleon IIL, on the contrary, bas 
tve daylight really began. But this general shock of opiaion is | been pacific in such demonstrations as he has made of lite. He 


a Very diicrent thing from the practical operatioa of the Bill, | bas acknowledged the new state of things in Spain; and he hos) 


and there is no reason to suppose that the mere alteration in the | caosed to be published three new maps of France—un.Jer the 


franchise has made much difference in the result of the elections, 


Restoration, under the Government of July, and under the Se- 


so far as the Irish Church is concerned. ‘The new Parliament|cond Empire. The latter are accompanied by an exp'anatory 

will differ much more from the present one in its willingness to | notice, inteaded to show—first, that by the treaties of 1851, 

obey Mr. Gladstone, and in the cohesion of the majority. This| France was de-iznuedly hemm=d in by hostile powere and for- 

majority may, as sanguine Conservatives hope, be broken up, but! tresses, which were intended t2 reduce Ler to a strateg'c impos 
* 
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sibility of military action, Secondly, that, by the revolutions of 
July, followed by that of Belgium, the position of France was 
considerably ameliorated; many of the opposing fortresses were 
destroyed ; Paris and Lyons and other internal points greatly 
strengtvened, and the bond of the Holy Alliance shaken. Still, 
however, the Germanic Confederation, under Prussia, presented 
an united population of 70,000,060, capable of placing 460,000 
men under arms. Lastly, under the Second Empire, France has 
recovered ber natural frontier towards the Alps ; Italy has been 
freed from the yoke of Austria ; the Germanic Confederation has 
been dissolved; and though Prussia has been aggrandised, the 
European equilibrium has not been changed to the detriment of 
France. “France, with her uuity of territory and her 40,000,- 
000 of population, including Algeria, has nothing to fear from 
anyone.” But this is exactly what every one has been saying 
and repeating until weary for the last twelve months, and asking 
why then does she stand armed cap-a-pied, as though in a pa- 
roxysm of terror, and expecting every day invasion and cap- 
tivity? Why, then, has the Government insisted upon reorgani- 
sing her armies as though for immediate ounflict, and being in a 
position to place in the field not 500,000 men, bat 1,200,000? 
Napoleon III. and his publishers of maps of France seem to thiak 
they bave made a wonderful discovery by finding out a fact 
which the press of all Europe bas been dinning into their ears 
without intermission ever since the incident of Sadowa was made 
the pretext for all the preparations that have succeeded it— 
Kuropean Mail, 


THE EMPEROR'S MAP, 


** The street vendors of this famous map openly proclaim that 
it is ‘published by order of the Emperor ;’ and some of the book- 
sellers hang out placards by its side, on which 1s written La France 
satisfaite. The legende, or explanatory introduction, eng 
the maps is said to have been written by the Emperor himeell, 
—Daily News. 

A song for Nap, and his nice new map, 
Not meant to enkindle war, 

And the Frenchmen see, and so do we, 
What the map is intended for, 

IVs not to show, St. Napoleon! no, 
How Germany’s flabks extend, 

But that France is strong and need fear no wrong, 
From foe, or pretended friend. 

So a song for Nap, and bis nice new map, 
Not meant to enkindle war ; 

And the Frenchmen see, and so do we, 
What the map is intended for. 


What a shame to say he’s ajgame to play, 
And wishes to stira fight, 

Or frighten France with a sudden glance 
At the German’s gathering might! 

If she can’t discern what he'd have her learn, 
With sorrow his heart she’!] touch, 

And should she rise with bellicose cries, 
She’ll surprise her Emperor much. 

So a song for Nap and his nice new map, 
Not meant to enkindle war, 

And the Frenchmen see, and so do we, 
What the map is intended for. 


If shortly come the banner and drum, 
The tramp, and the trumpet blare, 

No blame to the brains that took such pains 
To show us how safe we were. 

And when cannons roar, and the fleld is gore, 
And maddens the battle clang, 

There'll be One to say, in his cynic way, 
Tu Vas voulu, France Dandin. 

So a song for Nap, and his nice new map, 
Not meant to enkindle war. 

Do the Frenchmen see, a8 clear as we, 
W hat the map is intended for ?—Punch. 


—__.>—_—_ 


A SYNODICAL DEAD-LOCK IN CANADA. 


During three days of the past week, a very important ecclesi- 
astical convocation has been holding its siitings at Monireal. 
The business which brought this assembly together was the elec- 
tion of a successor to the late Bishop Fulford as Diocesan of Mon- 
treal and Metropolitan of the Augtican church in Canada, The 
electors consisted of two district parties—the House of Bishops 
and the Syuod of the Diocese of Montreal, The nominating 
power resting with the former, they, jealous for the interests of 
their particular order, sent in to the lower house, as their nomi- 
nees the names of Bishops only, with the exception of the Dean 
of Norwich in England. These the Synod successively rejected, 
aod the upshot of the matter was a cowplete dead-lock, the 
House of bishops announcing that they were uvable to agree 
opon other names to be submitted to the Synod and had there- 
fore adjourned uotil May. The action of the Bishops in being 
so thorougbly telfich iu their nominations, is generally con- 
demved by the Montreal prees. It is argued, with much reason, 
that the Diocesan c' ergy bad good cause jor the repugoance they 
manifested to dictation in the selection of a Bishop. The prizes 
worth labouring jor ure very few, and, if we put them beyond 
the reach of ibe rura! clergy, we dull that spirit of emulation— 
that booovrable ambiiion—which may as fitly flod expression in 
the church as among+t any otLer profeesioual class. Among 
the suggestions throwa out for the remedy of this formdavie 
difficulty ie the followiog : \hat the cauon for the election of a 
metropolitan be 80 ameuded »s to admit of the Diocese of Montreal 
choosing its own Bi-hop, and the House of Bishops to have their 
own choice in the selection of a Metropolitan ; failing which, 
that the rule followed in the United States be adopted, namely, 
that the office should devolve upon tle senior Lishop—a course 
which we think is the most likely to obviate trouble, by taking 
the ¢ ec ion out of the bands of tho.e whose judgments are liable 
to be warped by predilection or self-iuteres|.— Quebec Urazette. 

An able contributor to the Montreal Gazette, in commenting 
upon tbe action—or rather wavt of action—of the Synod, says: 
© The Metropolitical See was fixed at Montreal after loug and 
grave deliberation. It was fixed by the Queen at the suggestion 
of these three great und good Bisvops who have gone to their 
reward, ‘The arrangemeut was adopted by both the Diocesan 
and Provincial Syoods after careful, and almost tedious, exami- 
pation, and now a eudden turn of affairs has caused as eudden 
a clamour for its repeal. Let us hear our late Metropolitan be- 
fore we rush ivto the evil of canvassing elections :—* Our Synod 
does not caim the full power of eleetion; but the House of 
Bishops nomiuates and the Syvod assents or distoote, l owa 
that. as far s my ow® feelicgs go, 1 cannot but wish that we 
muayfsee other dicceres follow thig examp'e, as I think it would 
tena to augment the dignity, respectability, and efficiency of the 
Church, and to do away with what certainly are the evils of a 

pular election for the holder of so high and holy an office.’— 





Vide Report 9th Syned, p. 13. We must remember that the 
Metropolitan has large powers; that he can, on the requisitioa 
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of two-thirds of any Diocesan Synod, enter that diocese and sus- 
peod the Bishop, aod while inquiring into the affairs of the dio- 
cese he cap exercise all the powers of its diocesan, that he pre- 
sides over the court of last appeal, and that he stands forward to 
the world ae the representative of the - bole church of England in 
Canada, its foremost man, and the 6 lection of its most careful 
and matared judgment. This is a very high privilege, not in- 

istent with Di duties, and the diocese should rot, in a 
moment of popular flurry, despise it, or at least we should have 
much consideration for the House of Bishops, if, in aiming at a 
selection from the whole Anglican Church, this diocese should be 
passed over. 

The Church of England in Canada is now an independent 
Church. The death of the last nominated Bichop broke the last 
tie to the Church in England, (excepting that of money grantr), 
and yet bow passionately do we all cling to the merely seutimen- 
tal connection which we bave with our venerable Mother Church. 
The Governor General, nominated by the Queen, is our only 
political tie, and if, in looking for a I’r...ve for the Colonial 
Church, our Bishops should select from the whole wide field of 
the Church at home, we would bave one more positive assurance 
that we would not drift into isolation, but that the heart of the 
daugbter Church would always beat in unison with that of our 
Motber land.” 





——+~>———— 


LORD MONCK’S FAREWELL. 
HI8 EXCELLENCY'S LAST GENERAL ORDER. 


Headquarters, } 
Outawa, 12th November, 1868. 

The Governor-General desires, before leaving Canada, to ad- 
dress a few words of farewell to the members of the staff,— 
officers—and men of the Militia and Volunteers, whom it has 
been his high privilege to command during the last seven 

ears, 

4 A comparison of the condition of the force as it now exists 
with that which obtained when the Governor-General assumed 
the command in the year 1861, would show an enormous im- 
provement in numbers, efficiency and equipment. 

On more than one ocession while his Excellency has been in 
Canada, circumst: s have pelled him to call for the ac- 
tive services of the Volunteers. 

The manver in which on those occasions they sacrificed time, 
money and convenience for the public service, is now matter of 
bistory, and has won for them the admiration of the public and 
the warm commendation of the Imperial authorities. 

The volunteers are embodied for no aggressive purpose, and 
are organized sulely for the defence of their native land and the 
maintenance of the internal order and peace. 

While his Excellency trusts and believes that the volunteer 
force will never be called upon to display their efficiency in the 
prosecation of actual hostilities, the experience of the last seven 
years proves that the existence of such a force of citizen soldiers 
may at times avert from the country many of the disastrous con- 
sequecces of a state of war. 

His Excellency therefore trusts that the officers and men of 
the volunteer force, while not withdrawing themselves from their 
civil avocations, will esteem it a sacred duty which they owe to 
their country, to maintaio their organization, and to keep up 
that discipline without which the largest force of men is useless 
for mili ary purposes. 

His Excellency cannot conclude without expressing his satis- 
faction at the alacrity and readiness with which the orders which 
he has seen fit to issue from time to time, for the government of 
the volunteers, have been obeyed by the officers and men of the 
force generally. 

MThe Governor-General wishes the force farewell, and will 
elways continue to watch with interest their future progress. 
By Command of his Excellency the Governor-General. 
WALKER PowB Lt, Lieut.-Colonel. 


D. A. G. of Militia, Canada. 








THE EVARTS BANQUET. 

“The New York Bar” paid a handsome compliment to the 
present able and eloquent Attorney General of the United 
Btates, on Tuesday evening last. The occasion was that of a 
dinner given at the Astor House, of which some two hundred 
leading members of the profession, together with perhaps one 
hundred invited guests, partook. Prominent among the in- 
vited guests were the President elect, Gen. Ulysses 5. Grant, 
the Governor elect of the State of New York, Admiral Farra- 
gut, of the U. S. Navy, and Geo. Schofield, Secretary of War. 
To the first toast of the evening, “the President elect ;” Gen. 
Grant responded as follows: 


“ GeNTLEMEN—I thank you very ye! for the manner ip 
which you bave received the last toast, which wes intended as 
complimentary to myself; and I must say that there is no 
other community that I would receive such a demonstration 
of welcome trom with more gratitude, than from the citizens 
whom I meet here this evening.” 


This little speech is certainly characteristic of the man ; the 
Genera) ; and, we presume, also of THE PRESIDENT. Charles 
O’Conor, Esq., responded for the Bar of New York, and then 
gave the next regular toast, namely, “the guest of the even 
ing.” Mr. Evarts,— who spoke for some forty minutes,—in the 
course of his remarks, said : 


“ A defeat in the competition within my own party for its 
candidacy for the Senate is not substantial or important 
enough to be counted as a break even in my own protessional 
devotion, and the ouly instances of actual public service that I 
bave been called upon to perform are wholly of a professional 
character. The errand tbat carried me twice to London and 
to Paris to assist the policy of the government represented by 
so eminent ministers as Adams and Dayton abroad was purely 
a professions! duty; and I feel that 1 may fairly say that it 
was conducted by me as simply and quietly as its nature re- 
quired. My present position is almost in duties and in pur- 

rses and in service #3 distinctly p ional as it is in name. 

'o appear as a forensic advocate of the Executive head in its 

rincipal litigations and as the legal adviser of the Executive 
bead and the d te in administrative action are ceriain- 
ly professional duties, and whatever colour or quality of poli- 

or statesmanship to which the services are applied than 
from the treatment which the officer himself gives to them, It 
is true that both in our own country and in England this of- 
fice is disposed of usually in the distribution of posts of politi- 
cal trusis,and in this country, though not in Eogland, the 
ttorney Geueral is counted as a member of the Cabinet. But 
im the circumstances of my own case I cannot volunteer to 
c myself the least credit of having attracted attention to po- 
tical abilities or political services ; and I must satisfied to as. 





cribe my promotion to a partial estimate of a professional ser- 
vice and a generous disregard of political differences.” 

Whether Mr. Evarts will d the p t American 
Minister at St. James, or be favoured with some equally agree} 
able sppointment elsewhere, a few months’ time will deter- 
mine ; but that the Honourable gentleman is well qualified for 
some high and responsible position in the gift of his country- 
men, is admitted by all. Mayor Hoffman, in alluding to 
the more recent professional services which Mr. Evarts has 
rendered his country, took the liberty of saying: 

“ One act of his life he was sure be could refer to without 
the slightest reference to political affairs or to political differ- 
ences. He referred to the honoured guest of the evening, 
when he stepped aside, not from his professional duty, but ip 
the way of it, to give his services in defence of the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the country, incurring thereby perhaps the enmity 
of some and making no new friends, But recognizing the 
fact that professional duty called him where he went, with 
ability unsurpassed—with buldness and firmness—he went 
fearlessly to the discharge of it.” 

Admiral Farragut briefly responded for the Navy; while 
General Schofield, the present Secretary of War, appropri- 
ately spoke forthe Army. Judge Daly ably responded for “ the 
Judiciary of the United States ;” while James W. Gerard, E:q., 
in avery happy and humorous ¢; hb, replied for “ the Veter- 
ans of the Bar;” the Revd. Dr. Fone Hal!,—with much natu- 
ral eloquence and pathos—for “the Kindred Professions ;” 
and the Hon. H. J. Raymond, for “ the Prese.” 

Altogether this festivity was admirably arranged and 
conducted by the profession ; and will doubtless be long remem- 
bered by those who participated. 


Tue FoLLowine GENTLEMEN OFFICIATED ON THE OCCASION : 


C ttee on , lovitati and Reception of Invitea 
Guests :— 








Hon. Henry E. Davies, Chairman, 
Hon. Francis B. Cntting, 

E. W. Stoughton, Esq., 

Hon. Samuel J. Tilden, 

Hon. Edwards Pierrepont. 


Committee of Arrangements (each one of whom presided at 
a table) :-— 
James Thomson, Esq., Chairmac, 
Hooper C. Van Vorst, 
W. M. Prichard, 
8. L. M. Barlow, 
E. Delafield Smith, 
Clarkson N. Potter, 
Elbridge T. Gerry, 
John E. Develin. 





~ MARRIED—On Wednesday, November 4th, at the Cai hedral, by 
his Grace the Most Kevd. Archbishop of New York, Jamas A. G. 
Braces to cuGENIA, daughter of Eugene Kelly, Esq., all of New 
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A PROPRIETORY CHANGE. 

We beg to advise our readers, that we have this day sold 
and transferred all our right, title, and interest in the ALBION 
establishment, without any reservation whatever, to Mr. 
Kinahan Cornwallis, who thereby becomes its sole pro- 
prietor. 

WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 


THOMAS 8. SHEPHERD. 
New York, Nov. 19, 1868. 


A prominent feature of the ALBION under its new manage- 
ment, commencing with the number following the present, will 
bea weekly review of Financial and Commercial affairs,together 
with the extended discussion of questions relating to political 
economy, while the progress of Railway, Steamship, Mining, 
Telegraphic and Industrial enterprises all over the world, but 
particularly on this Continent, will be carefully recorded and 
commented upon, at the same time that the high literary 
character of the paper in other departments will be fully 
sustained by choice and varied original contributions. 


KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 


REFLECTIONS AT PARTING. 

It if with mingled feelings of regret and satisfaction, that 
the retiring E.jitor of this journal pens these few lines. Re- 
gret that he must 60 abruptly cease to convey, from week to 
week, his iunermost thoughts and well-grounded convic- 
tions to thousands of intelligent and sympathetic rea 
dera—scattered, as they are, from the Pacific slopes 
of North America to the Eastern shores of the Me- 
diterraneap, and from the torrid heats of the West 
Indies, South Amreics, and Mexico, to the frozen confines of 
the Hudson’s Bay Territories—and satisfaction, inasmuch as 
the responsible and unremitting labours exacted by the Kidi- 
torial calling, have, for the time, givem place to repose, and 
promised rest. 

Although only five years and a half have elapsed, since he 
who now addresses you first became connected with the Al: 
dion; many startling ‘changes, both in the old world and the 
new, have been chronicled in its columns. 

Socially, politically, and commercially, revolation has been 
the order of the day. The United States and Mexico, in this 
America; and Russia, Italy, Germany, Poland and Spain, 








in Europe—to say nothing of the Grecian and Cretan insur- 
rections, Ethiopian, chastisement, and Asiatic reyolutions— 


have, one and all, partaken of rapid, and even startling, 
transformations; while now, again, the revolutionized nations 
of Europe may speak to the revolutionized nations of America, 
literally, “ in the twinkling of an eye.” And these are but a few 
of the changes wrought during the comparatively short period 
above referred to. Yet with all these changes, the spirit of 
friendliness, and generous rivalry—at present even more than 
in the past—happily animates the two kindred Peoples, in 
whose prosperity and welfare the writer of these lines en- 
tertains, and will ever cherish, the deepest and most lasting 
regard! 





European News. 

Our latest advices from Continental Europe cannot be raid 
to be reassuring. Toe revolutionary state of Spain, as well as 
the delicate, and even critical, state of France—when consid- 
ered in conrection with the general condition of the European 
continent—adds not a little to the uncertainty aod suspense 
which now unbappily exist throughout the old world. Only 
three days since, a cable telegram from Paris asserted that 
“a Spanish republic bad been proclaimed at Madrid ;” while 
through the same medium we learn that “General Prim is 
negotiating with the Prince of the Asturias, with the intertion 
of making the Prince King, and himself Regent.” But in the 
meantime the Provisional Government proceeds with some 
very necessary reforms—its latest being the declaration that 
all Spanish ports are hereafter to be free, and that even an- 
chorage dues are to be abolished. It is further stated that— 
notwithstanding the somewhat summary measures of the new 
government—the Papal Nuncio at Madrid continues his rela- 
tions with the revolutionary Junta. 

Our latest advices from France are not dissimilar from 
Spanish news of a yearago. The prosecution by the French 
government of the parties who promoted the subscription for 
a monument over the grave of M. Bandin, one of the victims 
of the coup d'etat of the 20d of December, has resulted in the 
conviction of several journalists and others, all of whom have 
been heavily fined and additionally punished by the sus- 
pension of their civil rights. 

Still later despatches from Paris state that M. Baroche, 
Minister of Justice, and M. Pinard, Minister of the Interior, 
have issued instructions to the Prefects of Departments re- 
quiring them to suppress all public manifestations in regard 
to the coup d'etat of the 20d of December. The office and 
material of the Zemps have been seized by the police, and the 
publication of the journal is suspended. It is further said that 
the government has also commenced prosecutions against 
other journals for alleged violations of the Press law. 

From Vienna we learn that the bill prescribing the number 
and equipment of the Austrian army when on a war footing, 
has finally passed both Houses of the Reichsrath by large 
majorities. 

Letters from Rome report that the Roman government has 
come to & favourable understanding with the Emperor Napo- 
leon in regard to Italy. 

The latest advices from London go to show, that the 
Liberals already have a majority of 137 although the number 
of members chosen, only reaches 437. Three Liberals have 
already been elected for the city of London. 

The Alabama question would appear to be settled, so far 
as it can be between the American minister at St. James, and 
the British Government, as Mr. Disraeli in a late speech said: 
“ The relations which now exist with foreign Powers are 
those of confidence and sympathy, and all the disagreements 
with the United States are now removed:” while Lord 
Stanley, when addressing the electors of King’s Lynn, is re- 
ported to have said “ that the differences with the United 
States wereso far settled that the arrangement made only 
awaited the ratification of the Government at Washington.” 
We must still be permitted to express our fears that the 
United States Congress will find it convenient to at least, 
waive action until the new President is inaugurated ; when, it 
is now stoutly asserted, and that too by leading politicians sup- 
posed to be in the counsels of the President elect, that Mr. 
Johnson will be immediately recalled. 

Despatches from Bombay state that the war in Northern 
India bas been finally ended. 

Election Returns in the United Kingdom. 

While certain enthusiastic journalists of this country have 
been anticipating a strongly-marked democratic result from 
the working of our latest Reform Bill, we have held that it 
would make no perceptible difference in the character of the 
members returned, and tbat Talents, reputation, rank, and 
wealtb, would beas conspicuous as ever on the floor of the new 
House of Commons. Some of our neighbours also were con- 
vinced that the brilliant issue of the late civil war, added as 
an example to the natural effect of an extended franchise, 
would lead directly to the “ Americanization ” of our insular 
ideas. We, on the contrary, as we took occasion to say, in 
commenting last week upon the Spanish enigma of the mo- 
ment—believe that the prospects of Republicanism in Europe 
have been retarded a quarter of a century at least by the mag- 
nificent but warning spectacle presented by these United 
States. And now come to band, confirming us in our impress- 
ion, the election returns from the United Kingdom. Where- 
abouts in them do we find the democratic principle revealed ? 
Where are the working-men, whoare deemed by some of our 
contemporaries to be specially fitted for the business of legis- 
lation because they labour with their hands, whereas the 
representative legislators, heretofore, have merrily laboured 
with their tongues, their pens, or their swords? So far, out 





of four hundred and thirty-seven Members elected, we ao not 
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hear of the return of a single artisan or handicraftsman, 
Shutting their eyes and their ears to pattern and exhortation 
from this side of the Atlantic, this class appears to have follow- 
ed very much its ways of old, and to have been won over to |Be 
side of Liberals and Conservatives, as loeal influence or per- 
sonal causes have determined them. Instances even have oc- 
curred already, in which candidates have been rejected, whose 
mere names ought, according to the theories propounded in 
advance, to have secured them triumphant places at the head 
of their respective polls.—Odger, a carpenter, who hammered 
away conspicuously at radical politics, and to the expense of 
whose election, Mr. John Stuart Mill ostentatiously and some- 
what dictatorially subscribed, bas found no favour in the 
eyes of the Chelsea electors. These deluded men, new to the 
franchise, preferred Sir H. Hoare, a leading London banker, 
and Mr. Dilke, ason of Sir Wentworth Dilke, the principal 
proprietor of the Atheneum newspaper, and one of the clique 
of toadies who surrounded the late Prince Consort. Mr. Mill 
himself, philosopher and scribe, and advocate of women’s 
rights, bas outrun his popularity, and is out in the cold with 
his friend Odger, though he has this advantage over Odger, 
that he will probably creep in unopposed for Greenwich, if 
Mr. Gladstone, doubly returned, takes his seat as M.P. for 
Southwest Lancashire.—Mr. Eimund Beales, hero of the 
Hyde Park riots, and a veritable champion of the rights of 
the great unwashed, could not make himself sufliciently 
acceptable in the Tower Hamlets.—Mason Jones, radicalest of 
the radicals, and primed with Republican associations, did 
not take with the Lincolnshire Bostonese.—Tom Hughes, 
once the working men’s pet, a most zealous and conscien- 
tious worker on their behalf, as contradistinguished from 
popular spouters, did not even venture to show himself at 
Lambeth.—Sheffield will have no more of the ultra-liberal 
and fiery, but capricious, Roebuck.—Nor are these non-sequi- 
turs of confident prediction balanced by the return of any 
famous champions of liberty so-called, whose names are not 
already familiar. John Bright is in, aad much should we 
bave regretted his exclusion, for, impracticable as he often 
is, and exaggerated in his denunciations, he fills a place 
that none other could occupy.—Two more, however, of the 
defeated Liberals must be mentioned, for the loss of these 
is truly a loss in one instance to the House, in the other to 
the country. We allude to Milner Gibson, one of the ablest 
and most useful and most experienced men of his party, 
thrown out at Ashton-under-Lyne, and to Bernal Osborn 
the witty and brilliant and reckless reliever of dull 
debates, whom Nottingham has cast into obscurity.— 
The rejection of two men-ol-lettera, well known in this coun- 
try, one a Tory and the other a Liberal, we cannot honestly 
mourn, We mean “ Rassell of the Zimes,” and Anthony 
Trollope. Bat such as these are not doomed to obscurity, 
because baulked in attaining the prime object of a Briton’s 
ambition. Their pens remain to them ; and by these we may 
hope to profit, though not destined to hear of their future as 
law-makers, or their proficiency as orators. 

The Liberal msjority was estimated by the London Times, 
on Thursday, at one hundred and eighteen ; but the county 
elections are likely enough to even increase this. The Cabinet 
Ministers and the Government office-bearers have so far been 
fortunate, The Attorney-General, at Exeter, ia the only one 
who has succumbed to an opponent. It is too soon to speak 
confidently of the general issue, and still less of the certainty 
that the Opposition will be unanimous. We prefer leaving 
our readers to draw their own conclusions from sources open- 
ed to them by every day’s arrivals. 


Proposal for Another International Yacht Race. 

It will be remembered that when the American yacht 
Sappho, in September last, contested with several English 
vessels in a match round the Isle of Wight, the schooner 
Cumbria was the headmost winner. Her owner, Mr. James 
Ashbury, learning apparently that the Sappho was by no 
means to be regarded as the champion of these waters, has 
just put forth a challenge to the New York Club, which merits 
notice and will probably lead to sport. His proposal—dated 
the 8rd ult., and written from off the Southern coast of Spain 
—embraces a variety of points, which may be thus abridged. 
He proposes that’the local club above-named, to the Presi- 
dent of which his letter is addressed, should in due time select 
their champion schooner, not exceeding the tonnage of the 
Cambria by more than ten per ceat., and should despatch her 
to England early next season, so that she might take part in 
any or all of the abundant regattas got up annually by the 
leading and well. krown Clubs at Cowes, at Ryde, and in the 
Thames. The prizes are numerous, and a clipper would have 
ample opportunity to test her qualities, and would reap a plen- 
tiful harvest of laurels if she defeated the flower of our British 
flutilla, Subsequently, on or about the 1st of September, Mr. 
Ashbury, in the Cambria, would race this American vessel 
from the Isle of Wight to New York, for a silver cup or piece 
of plate valued at two hundred and fifty pounds, without time 
allowance, and each carrying hands and spreading canvas 
without limitation. After arrival here and refit, he would sail 
against the same competitor—or any other picked out by the 
New York Yacht Club as the fastest of her size and class, not 
built since the date of his challenge, and “not being a mere 
shell or racing machine”—three separate matches round 
Long Island. The winner of two out of the three would be 
entitled to the championship; and if the Cambria were the 
winner, Mr. Ashbury would claim the Queen’s cup won by 
the America at Cowes in 1851, he himeelf, if the loser, giving 
the owner of the successful vessel a cup valued at one hun- 
dred guineas. To reverse the triumph of the America, and 














carry back to England the trophy that was awarded her, is 
evidently the darling object of Mr. Ashbury’s ambition. 

We have remarked already that sport will probably grow 
out of this spirited challenge—for spirited it certaialy is, inas- 
much as an autumnal sailing-match to the Westward is a 
much more serious matter, than scudding Eastward before 
Westerly gales at any season of the year. But Mr. Ashbury’s 
proposition cannot be accepted in the form in which he sets 
it down. He himself is only an individual boat-owner, not 
the representative or nominee of “any organized Yacht Clab 
of any foreign country ;” and the N. Y. Yacht Club received 
the coveted Queen’s cup of 1851 from the owners of the 
America, on condition that it should’be “ perpetually a chal- 
lenge cup for friendly competition between foreign countries,” 
and that “it is to be distinctly understood that the cup is to 
be the property of the club, and not of the members thereof, or 
owners of the vessel winning it in a match.” Any foreign 
Yacht Club may therefore claim the right to compete for it, 
under certain regulations; the most courteous or the most 
defiant challenge of an individual cannot be entertained, 
Furthermore, though we think it likely enough that the N.Y. 
organized yachtsmen would have no insuperable difficulty in 
picking out a champion—in fact, under given circumstances, 
they would be bound in honour to doit, or let a foreign com- 
petitor walk over the course—it may be doubted whether 
any of the British Clubs would consent in this matter to 
stake its credit upon one particular craft, however great ber 
successes or wide-spread her fame. In the earlier days of 
English yachting, the cutter Arrow, the property of Mr. Weld, 
of Lulworth Castle, undoubtedly held for several years that 
sort of supremacy upon the waters, that the race-horse Helipse 
held in his day upon the turf, aod indeed that the late Com- 
modore Stevens’s yacht, Maria, held, as a sloop, on the placid 
summer surface of New York Bay. But times have changed. 
Many a marine racer in the English, Scotch, and Irish seas, 
now can boast of cups that tell of victories, the regattas being 
innumerable and the speed of not a few winners being too 
nicely balanced to render victory always certain. Still, the 
men who undertook, for sport, a winter voyage across the 
Atlantic, will not suffer Mr. Ashbury’s project to pass un- 
heeded. A special meeting of the N. Y. Yacht Club has been 
summoned by Cc Jore Stebbins, its energetic head and 
mouth-piece in relation to this subject ; and we look to it that 
we shall soon have to chronicle arrangements that will cul- 
minate in matches worth recording. 








A Distinction Misplaced. 

More frequently than that of any other Englishman, the 
familiar and esteemed name of John Bright appears in the 
columns of American newspapers. Some of them, however, 
persist in designating him by a title tha: is not his ; aad, as it 
is worth while to be correct in trifles, we give a very brief 
space to pointing out theerror. They epeak of the great orator 
as the “ Hop, Mr. Bright.” It would be. just as proper to term 
him “Lord Bright.” Sons of Peers of a certain rank have 
this prefix to their names. A seat in the House of Com- 
mons does not confer the privilege or distinction, if so it be 
regarded, although it is the invariable custom, on the floor of 
the House, to speak of “ the honourable Member ” for such or 
sucb a place, in lieu of naming him. 

If Mr. Bright should, being a Cabinet Minister, or otherwise, 
be madea Privy Councillor, he would then be called—not 
“the Hon.”—but “ the Right Hon. John Bright.” Until that 
hapny period, he is addressed by letter, “ John Bright, Eagq., 
M.P.,” and is spoken of as “ Mr. Bright.” 


fMusic. 


“La Belle Héléne”’ has been retired at Pike's Opera House in 
favour of the newer favourite, *‘ Barbe Bleue.” The cast is abou 
the same as that presented during the latter part of the “ run’’ at 
Niblo’s, with the exception of M. Guidon, who now assumes the 
role of Comte Oscar. M. Tholer still retains that of Popolani and 
causes us lively regret at the absence of that hero of many ope- 
ratic engagements—M. Duchesne. M. Guidon, however, made a 
very acceptable Comte, infusing into his courtier couplets in the 
second act, more of gracefal energy than his predecessors. He 
needs a little more practice, however, in the amusing tambourine 
scene in Act Fourth. Mile. Tholer gave a tolerable if not a very 
marked interpretation of the character of the Princesse Hermia. 
Ot the bright, particular star, Irma, what can we say, save thatshe 
was more fascinating than ever. During her Western tour she 
appears to have picked up a store of fresh espirglerie with which she 
additionally seasoned her already palatable offering to the public 
taste. Her well-known solo and duet at the end of Act Second, 
was given with such a wealth of humour “ unknown before,” as 
to cause the audience to insist on a double encore. Mile, Irma 
was, as usual, ably seconded by the favourite tenor, Aujac. This 
gentleman also narrowly escaped a double encore for his first 
aria, * Ma premiere femme est morte” ‘“ Barbe Bleue” has been 
magnificently mounted, pew and appropriate scenery having been 
painied expressly for the revival. Although not so periectly cast 
in the secondary parts as on its original production at Niblo’s, it 
will doubtless be greeted by full houses as long as the manage- 
ment sees fit to keep it upon the stage. We regret to notice auis- 
position on the part of the orchestra to indulge too liberally in 
the forte, and to too greatly hasten tie tempo. Instances of this 
eluvenliness are to be found ajl through the performance, but we 
may particularize the sccompaniment to the waltz movement 
during the Kosiére scene tn the first act, wherein M. Tholer roars 
in bis ioudest tones, prodacing an effect by no means agreeable to 
ears not already d atened by the tumult of a rolling mill We 
would commend to MM. Birgfeld, Colonne and Dennery, who 
have the orchestra under their united charge, @ greater respect 
for the piano passages of Offenbach’s beautiful opera. 

Italiau and German opera have been fairly attended and sung 
at the Academy of Music during the week. Mme. Lagrange has 
again proved herself the same careful artiste as of yore, and has 
been tolerably sustained by the rest of the company. The largest 
audience greeted the revival of “ Robert” on Wednesday, the 
traditions of the excellence of Mme. Lagrange’s Alice being euf- 
ficient to atone for many inevitable shortcomings in the mount- 
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when Mme. States will repeat her début réle of Elvira. On Mon- 
day “ Don Giovanni ” will be sung. A memorial concert will be 
given this evening at Steinway Hail for the benefit of the family 
ot Edmund Remack—a well-known local journalist who died in 
this city recently. The programme is an exceedingly attractive 
° 


ne, and the object should certainly enlist the sympathies of all 
interested in literature and art. 





Drama. 


For a drama that makes not the slightest claim to originality, 
but which Is professedly made up of the most striking scenes of 
some half a dozen sensation favourites of the hour, “ Alter 
Dark,” at Niblo’s, is an exceedingly clever performance, and one 
which will add to the peculiar reputation of its author, Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, as a skilful appropriator of the results of other men’s 
labours in the fields of literature and art. The plot and general 
design of the piece are acknowledged as having been “ derived 
from a melodrama by MM. D’Ennery and La Grange ;” the rail- 
road scene is understood to have first been introduced in a Lon- 
don sensation produced there some two years ago, and copied by 
Mr. Augustin Daly in his “Under the Gas-light;” the Black- 
friar’s Bridge scene also nearly resembles a similar one in the lat- 
ter play, while the suicide is repeated in the “‘ Lancashire Lass,” 
now being performed at Wallack’s; the gaming-house scenes are 
evident reproductions of a similar one in “ Nobody's Daughter,” 
without possessing the merit of being as well done, and the same 
remark applies to the concert-saloou business with which Mr. 
Brougham made us familiar in his “ Lottery of Life.” It will 
thus be seen bow greatly indebted Mr. Boucicault is to co- 

temporary stage literature—if sensational pieces can be so digni- 
fied—for his most takiag effects. While making, however, these 
acknowledgments on the es of the author, it still remains to be 
said that he his preduced the most effective melodrama of the 
season. Its chief merit, however, in our opinion, is not the sen- 
sational effects referred to, but the skill displayed in the arrangs- 
ment of the incidents. A notable instance of this is the 
scene between Gordon Chumley [Mr. Owen Marlowe}, 
and the villam of the piece, Chandos Bellingham, [Mr. 
A. Fitzpatrick]. The whole interview is very deitly 
managed. it is a sufficient description of the plot to say 
that George Medhurst [Mr. McKee Kenkin] has been a 
* neer-do-weel”’ before coming of age, and has taken refuge from 
his relatives and friends under the disguise of a London cab- 
man. in an evil moment he bad forged his father’s name, and 
thus failen into the hands of a disreputable character named 
Dicey Morris (Mr. Edward Coleman], the keeper of a low gam- 
bling house, and the proprietor of a music hail. The future Sir 
George also adds to his degradation by marrying a bar-maid in 
the employment of the aforesaid Dicey. Such is the situation of 
affairs when the action of the piece commences, Dicey acci- 
dentally discovers an advertisement in the Times for the lost 
heir, and by a eg loterview with Gordon Chumley aud 
Rose Egerton [Mise Edith Challis), also learns that the estates 
only descend to his aristocratic protege in case he marries the 
latter, who is his cousin. About this time Dicey meets Belling- 
ham, an escaped convict, whose real name is Kichard Knatch- 
bull, and the two join forces for the purpose of fleecing Sir George 
out of a large portion of his fortune. To this end, the latter's 
wife, Eliza | Miss Louisa Moore], must be got out of the way, or 
her silence secured, This is done by Bellingham, but the sacri- 
fice breaks the poor girl’s heart, and she attempts to co nmit sui- 
cide, but is rescued by Old Tom,a fallen gentleman, whose family 
name is Dalton. In the second act, the latter discovers that the 
woman he has rescued from a wretched death, is his own daugh- 
ter, although her mother bad abandoned him tor the companion- 
ship of Knatchball, and, deserted by the latter, had died misera- 
bly in the workhouse. Old Tom, or rather Dalton, thereupon 
constitutes himself the humble guardian of his daughter's for- 
tunes—who does not suspect the relationship—and subsequently 
turns up in the nick of time to save the life of Gordon Chumley, 
who has been tied Wo the track of the Underground tattway by 
Bellingham. Eliza Secomes the companion of Rose Egerton, and 
on the eve of the marriage of the latter with Sir George—who be- 
lieves his first wife dead—suddenly meets her husband, and the 
true state of affairs is revealed. rdou Chumley, through pre- 
vious knowledge of Bellingham, succeeds in releasing his friend, 
Sir George, from the meshes of the net in which the scoundrels 
have entangled him, and in the last act virtue is of course tri- 
umphant, and all ends happily. Of the foregoing parts nearly all 
are well played. As Eliza, Miss Louisa Moore, of the Hay- 
market theatre, made her first appearance in America, 
She played the scenes of the first act with considerable ekill, 
apparently realizing the emotional demands of the part. Miss 
Moore is of very pleasing stage presence, and is doubtless destined 
to become a favourite with New York theatre-goers. She was 
ably supported by Miss Edith Challis, also a London actress, who 
had little to do save to look the lady, but did that little well. Mr 
Fitzgerald, from the Melbourne th also made his first ape 
pearance in this country on Monday. € acted the part of the 
villain very creditably, and was seen to — advantage in the 
before-mentioned scene with Chumley, The latter part was carej 
fully filled by Mr. Marlowe, although not affording s0 much scope 
for a good artist as the similar character in “ Caste,” in which we 
first wade this gentleman's acquaintance. The character may also 
be credited to Mr. Robertson ia the way of acknowledgment on 
the of Mr. Boucicault. Mr McKee Rankin made an effective 
sir George, but the weight of the acting fell to the share of Mr. 
F.G Bangs, as Old Tom. The character has an unusual depth of 
pathos for modern melodrama, and elevates the piece above the 
local of the tritely sensational Mr. Bangs interpreted the part 
with considerable power, holding aloof from vulgar rant wi'h com§ 
mendable discretion. In the minor parts “‘ After Dark” has also 
been well cast, and the man»gement deserve the thanks of the 
yublic for their enterprise in securing such excellent material 

fo the concert saloon scene the audience were regaled with 
“Tommy odd,” the latest London novelty in the way of a comic 
song, and which is decidedly poorer than any of its recent prede- 
cessors. it was sucg by Mr. Sidney Vane also from the English 
metropolis. “ After Dark” has been lavishly mount-d, as regards 
outlay, the scenery having been skilifully painted by Messrs, 
Voeghtlin, Strong and Lewis. Among the best are Blackfriar’s 
Bridge and the Lilacs by Mr. Lewis, and Temple Bar and the 
Green Chamber by Mr. Strong. The new piece—like all new 
pieczes—may be profitavly praoed, and ia its condensed form is 
doubtless destined to emalate the prolonged carcer of its neigh- 
bour, H. D. 

Mrs. Prosser’s Private Shakspearian and Poetical Readings, 
during the winter, are announced to take place at tue following 
residences :—Mrs. Purdy’s Jan. 4th, 3 o'clock, Twelftu Night; 
Mrs. Archibald’s Jan. 18th, 8 o’cloek, Acts from “ Merchant of 
Venice,” and “ Macbeth ;” Mrs. Barlow's Feb. Ist, 3 o'clock, Ist 
Part of “* Henry 4th ;” Mrs. Eyre’s Feb. 15th, 3 o'clock, “ Henry 

Sth and Selections ;” Mrs. Blodgett’s March lst, 8 o'clock, ‘‘ Much 

Ado About Nothing;’ Mrs. Dr. Montgomery's March 15th, 3 

o'clock “Hamlet ;” Mrs, Pardy’s March 29ch, 3 o'clock, “ Belec- 

tions ;’’ Mrs. Byre’s April 12, & o'clock, “ Tamiug the Shrew” and 


© Selections.” 





Facts and Farncies, 


The marriage contract of Louis XVI. with Marie Antoinette, 
with all the signatures of witnesses, was recently sold for the 
extraordinary sum of five francs at the Hotel Drouot.—a 
cause was being heard recently in the Paris Correctionat Police 
Court. The plaintiff was evidently exaggerating, when the 
judge stopped him. “ Why dv you lie so? have not you got 
an advocate ?” —Mre. Lincoln passed through Frankfort 











ing of the opera, “ Ernani” will be given ata matinde to-day, 


on the 18th ult.,on her way to Wiesbaden to place her son 
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Thaddeus at school there. She was afterwards to proceed to 
Carlsbad, Nice, and Naples.————Efforts are being made to 
get up another South London Workingman’s Exhibition. 
Such a scheme amuses the projectors, and does not burt any- 
one else ; but these-local exhibitions in London have hitherto 
been failures—————_Dr. Cumming, in a recent 8 hb, said 
he believed that “ nothing would please the Pope better than 
to gather all the reporters and writers for the press into a 
bundle, and burn them in the flames." ——-——The ex-Queen 
of Naples is taking steps to obtain a divorce from Francis IL, 
for which there is alleged to be a ground recognised by the 
Roman Chureb, —There are now in the avenue of the 
Champs Elysées several chestnut trees in bloom for the se- 
cond time this year, and other trees have shown a disposition 
to come ont again. The sculptor Gagliardi bas received 
from the United States a commission for a grandiose monu- 
ment to the memory of President Lincoln. It is to be of col- 
oseal proportions, and will cost upwards of five thousand 
dollars. Dr. Nélator has received a present from the 
King of Prussia of a handsome porcelain vase from the Royal 
Berlin Manufactory, as an acknowledgment of his _profes- 
sional services to Count de Goltz—————Says an English 
paper: The Spanish decree which proclaims the liberty ot the 
press, also abolishes the censorship upon dramatic worke, 
and makes the directors or managers responsible for any of- 
fence which may be offered to morality or good manners in 
the pieces which may be produced at their theatres. It is 
therefore possible tow to say that the Spanish people are 
freer than the English in one vital social particu)ar———— 
The ex-Queen of Spain has rented two houses (66 and 68) in 
the Champs Elysées, for which she pays 70,000fr. a year.— 
The Prince Imperial has begun to take lessons in fencing— 
M. Bonnet is his professor. It is asserted that the Messrs. 
Baring Brothers have offered to lend Spain £7,000,000 on 
“easy terms”—but requiring good security.——---It is stated 
that Mr.’A. T. Stewart will not occupy his new house in Fifth 
Avenue, until the fall of 1869.—-——An Illinois shopkeeper 
ingeniously fixed a pistol in his money-drawer to guard 














keep in wit if they are satisfied with euch small things —— 
The well-known French artist, M. Yvon, is now ep on 
an allegorical picture ordered by a wealtby citizen of New 
York, in commemoration of the late war between the North 
and Soutb. One of the chief representatives of the 
American press in Europe came down to Liverpool on the 
22nd ult., and with the assistance of Messrs. Lee and Night- 
ingale, prepared, and telegraphed to New York, by midnight, 
an posed 2 report (about 8,000 words, costing upwardegof £500 
of Mr. Johnson’s Liverpool speech for publication in_ the 
American papers of the following morning ————The Pope 
intends convoking all the Chevaliers of Malta, and restoring 
the order to its former renown. It wes founded to make war 
against the infidels, as its first name implies, the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. Beneath One’s Notice—Advertise- 
ments on the Pavement. 
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THE CAPITAL OF THE NEW DOMINION. 


A FEDERAL DISTRICT PROPOSED. 
This object can only be efficiently attained by creating the City 
of Oitawa, with a certain area around it—a Federa! District— 
the laws for its future government, (not interfering with private 
rights, or the city’s present municipal privileges) to be passed by 
the Dominion Parliament, and carried out by officers responsi- 
ble to the Dominion Government, and through them to the peo- 
ple of the whole Dominion, The expenses of the police, Sani- 
tary arrangements— Public grounds and higher Courts to be borne 
by the Dominion Government, and to be under their control. 
The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec to cede to the Dominion 
Government an area around, and including the City of Ottawa, 
10 miles square. The history of the establishment ot the District 
of Columbia, and the founding of Washington, as the Capital of 
the United States, will afford the mode by which these measures 
can be accomplished, and suggest the necessary legislation to be 
passed by the Dominion Parliament, and the Legislatures of On- 
tario and Quebec. The Parliament of Ontario is now sitting; 
the Parliament of Quebec will be in six weeks ; the Parliament of 
the Dominion in three months. This matter might be discuesed 
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against thieves, and the first man shot was himself. 
The ten cities of France containing the largest populations 
are: Paris, 1,825,274; Lyons, 323,954; Marseilles, 300,131 ; 
Bordeaux, 194241 ; Lille, 154,779; Toulouse, 126,936 ; Nantes, 
111,956; Rouen, 100,671; St. Etienne, 96,620 ; Strasbourg, 84,- 
167 —_———_The New York Daily Zimes, we understand, will, 
in its Sunday issue, commence a department (to be continued 
daily) of fashion gossip, news of society, etc , giving descrip- 
tions of weddings, balls, parties, movements of fashionable 
people, arrivals, denartures, etc. That very clever, facile, 
and sensational writer, Miss Braddon, has joined the staff of 
the Saturday Review. If she is to contribute anything of the 
“girl ot the period ” style she will be very severe on her sex, 
if we may judge by an article of hers in the Broadway. By 
the way the series of articles under the above title, which 
created such a sensation, were from the pen of a lady, the 
sister of the Marquis of Salisbury, who himself has long been 
a contributor.——_——We regret to announce the death of M. 
Antoine Vechte, the admiravle artist of a large number of 
works in metal, among which the famous vase of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, No. 822 (French Division), will be re 
membered by all. This accomplished craftsman and able de- 
signer was born in 1799.———_A ae pee records the 
following :—Three workmen were at a railway station, and 
looking over the literary treasures on the stall, “Racine, 
Shakespeare, Corneille,” said one reading the backs, “ we know 
of you; but who are you? Co-o-per, the American.” “ Why, 
Jules,” responded one of the three to the questioner, “he is 
the author of the co-o-perative scheme.”—————T wo Sover- 
eigns had ordered two magnificent table services at Gambaut 
and Desclercs’s house. That of the Sultan was to have cost 
four million francs, that of Queen Isabella not quite so much. 
The Sultan recalled bis order soon after the work was begun, 
that of Isabella has just been finished, and though deprived of 
her civil list, the Queen has stood w her bargain. 
Madame Ratazzi is about to bave a grand drama, of which 
she is the author, “— at the Chatelet————In the Fau- 
bourg St. Martin, an Irish Frenchman, who keeps a brewery, 
has placarded in his window, “ beer is served here by female 
garcons.” ——--———-The great German painter Hildebrandt has 
just died. The Empress of the French is said to be 
enciente, for the first time since 1856. —The Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company are about to lay out a town at the 
mouth of the Weber River, 75 miles east of Salt Lake City. —— 
Mr. Edmund Yates wi!! contribute the leading novel to the 
new series of Ali the Year Round. The story will be called 
* Wrecked in Port.” Atthe Farnese Palace the exiled 
Bourbons cling to the hope that Count Girgenti may yet be 
named Regent for his brother-in-law, the Prince of the As 
turas ————-An Ottawa despatch to the Citizen says the Do- 
minion Government have adopted a compromise line for the 
Intercolonial, between the Folly Lake and Acadian Mines 
routes. —His a Highness the Prince of Wales was 
to proceed to Sandringham for a brief shooting season during 
the second week in November. Madame Walewski 
has resigned the property given to her Jate husband by the 
Emperor, as her income will not be sufficient to keep it up. 
This property is in the “ Landes,” and will some day be very 
valuable; but in the meantime the bailiff and his “ book” are 
terrible, as they are inevitable —————The London 7imes, in 
an article on the Pope’s letter, says with truth and with great 
force :—* All the strength and prosperity of Europe are in the 
hands of Protestantism ; all its weakness and decay in the 
possession of Roman Catholicism.” A grand agitation is 
going on in the Roman Catholic Church in France, for the 
bolition of the fi decision of the Council of Trent rela- 
tive to the celibacy of the priests. Wha‘ a glut in the mar- 
riage market would be caused by the permission, through any 
revolution in that Church, for priests to marry. The chance 
of the outer world for years would be dimmed. Hon. 
Mre. Yelverton, it is announced, will read at Jerome’s Thea- 
tre during the boiidays.——_——-F.. W.. Robinsor, the English 
novelist, having just finished a comedy, is now engaged on a 
two-act romantic drama.————Sister Patrocino, who it bas 
been mistakingly announced bad gone to ree Queen Isabella 
at Pau, has gone to Paris. —_———A singularly worded para- 
graph in the Moniteur and other papers anpounce that “ the 
mother of M. Alexandre Dumas the younger” died this week 
at Neuilly. The author of “ Monte Cristo” generously tries 
to secure for his son the reputation of greater literary genius 
than himself, but this is the first instance of the Paris press 
iving the pas to Dumas fils ————A grand monastery is to 
established near Paris for the Spanish refugees, who have 
been obliged to move out to make room for liberty. As these 
include male and female, we presume the monastery will be 
for mixed sexes. Qui a bu, boira. A young gentleman 
recently commitied hanging in Paris while tossicated ; hie 
mother cut him down, and he ran off to the next wine shop 
Alphonse Karr has sent a 























in all, and at the same time in the public press. The public mind 
must be awakened to it, and those who are interested in this 
cily must at once strive to remove the retarding effect that re- 
sults from too many believing, or wishing to believe, that its re- 
tention as the seat of Governmentis but temporary, The future 
interests of the country require that there should be no change, 
and doubters must realize that fact. In the government of such 
a district many useful bints may be taken from the Government 
of Paris, as well as from Washington. These are matters of de- 
tail carefully to be considered when the princip'e has been estab- 
lished. But without waiting for that event, or even its discns- 
sion, prompt and earnest efforts should be made with the Govern- 
went to prevent their disposing of any of the ordnance or pnblic 
land witbin that area of 10 miles, stili remaining to the Dominion 
Government. 

The Ottawa Times, in commenting on the suggestion, says :— 
“Tbe argument at first sight seems conclusive. But there are 
other questions that obtrude themselves on our consideration, 
Can Oitawa, with its vast interest in the lumber trade of the two 
Provinces, afford to surrender its voice in the Local Legislature 
of either? Will its people be satisfied to isolate themselves from 
Provincial affairs on both sides of the river, in which heretofore 
they have had so deep, and taken s0 prominent, an interest? 
These are questions so naturally obtruding on our attention, that 
we cannot bat give them a place, deeming them, as we do, equal- 
ly worthy of consideration, from the local stand point, with the 
more general issues so ably discussed by our correspondent. But, 
outside of our own city—when we come to consider the interests 
of all the Provinces in the peace and good Government of the 
Capital—who can say a word against the cogency and conclusive- 
ness of our correspondent’s argument ?” bed * 

* What do our local authorities, and the press and public of the 
Dominion say to the setting apart of an Ottawa district, to be 
placed under the control of the Dominion Government? Let the 
question be fairly met now, wken there is time to discuss it before 
the meeting of the Canadian’ Parliament.” 





MOVEMENTS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


The Queen has returned from Balmoral, and is now at Wind- 
sor Castle 
The Prince and Princess of Wales have returned to Marlbo- 
rough House, the Prince having been down to General Hall’s and 
the Duke of Rutland’s, near Newmarket, for shooting. The 
Prince ang the Duke of Edinburgh are reported to have taken 
leave of each other, prior to the Duke’s departure on his length- 
ened voyage, at the railway stationv. The Prince of Wales did 
not retura to London until the Duke bad left for Plymouth ; when 
the accident to the Galatea postponed the depariure of the Duke 
and he came back to Loudon, the visit of the Prince to the Duke 
of Ratland was at once announced. _[/l-natured- people remark 
this, and recaJi the old tales of the quarrels and disagreement 
which it was said used to take place between the brothera, We 
give the gossip for what it is wor:h. 
The injury sustained by the Galatea was not very eerious ; it 
has already been repaired, and in all probability the Dake of 
Edinburgh sailed on Monday, November 9th, on his contempla- 
ted voyage around the world. 

Prince Arthar bas been gazetted Lieutenant in the Artillery, 
and will at once enter on his duties, 

The Princess Roya! (Crown Princess of Prussia) has been stay- 
ing at St, Leonard’s for some time past.— Mail, Nov. 7. 





Obituary. 


Baron JAMEs ROTHSCHILD.—The death of Baron James 
Rothechild at Paris on Sunday the 15th inst, is announced. He 
was the head of the French branch of the great European bank- 
ing house of the Rothsch Ids, and tie youngest and only surviv- 
ing sou of the founder of the house—Meyer Anselm Rothschild, 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main. There were five sons, who were 
taken into the “ House of Rothschild” by the founder as fast as 
they became of age. These were Anselm, Solomon, Nathan 
Mayer, Charles and James. Anselm was his father’s partner and 
successor at Frankfort; the second son, at first travelling 
ner, and wag eventually established at Vienna; Nathan Mayer 
settled in London in 1798, and became the most anes, as 
he was generally deemed the ablest, financier of the family ; 
Charles settled at Naples in 1821; and James, after being awhile 
with his brother in Vienna, established himeeif in Paris. Thus, 
when the father, Mayer Anselm, died, bis sons had increased the 
influence of the bouse, and s!ood at the head of five immense es- 
tablishments, united in a copartnership the most wealthy and 
extensive the world bad ever seen. ames was bora in F'rank- 
fort on the 5th of May, 1792, and took up his residence in Paris 
in 1812. A few years later he was appointed Coneul- 
for Austria in France. Duriog the early years of his life in the 
French Empire he was interested in railroad affairs to a great 





much of the suffering of that time by his transactions, and be- 
came very unpoprlar with the people, so that in 1848, when the 
revolution broke out, a portion of his property, the Castle of 
Suresnes, was sacked by the populace. © wa: married late in 
life, to his niece, the daughter of his brother Solomon. He 
founded several Jewish charitable institutions during his life, 
and gave large sums of money at various times to other like in. 
stitutions. In Paris he was known, on account of bis frequent 
dealings with crowned heads, as “ Le r des rois,” * The 
Kings’ money-lender.” His title of Baron was received from 
Austria, The Austrian Emperor conferred on each of the bro- 
thers a patent of nobility with the title of Baron of the Empire, 
on account of the promptness and courtesy with which they re. 
sponded to Metternich’s application for a ioan in 1813. 


Tue Kine or S1sm.—Chao Pha Mongkout, King of Siam, 
is dead. He was born about 1805, and was aged 20 years when 
his father, Phen Din Klang, expired. Though really entitled to 
the crown, as eldest son of the Queen, he was deprived of it by 
a brother who was older than he, but was the son of a woman of 
an inferior rank. Instead of struggling for his rights, he quietly 
became a Buddhist monk and entered upon a comprehensive 
course of studies. In 1859, Pha Chao Prosat Thung, the then 
occupant of the throne, died, and the Siamese grandees being 
uowilling to recognize any one of his sons as the lawful heir to 
the sceptre, Chao Pha Mongkout was chosen to replace the de. 
ceased monarch. Once Chao Pha Mongkout installed as ruler, 
important reforms were effected. The troops of the Kingdom 
were organized in accordance with European systems, a royal 
printing office was opened, and religious liberty was proclaimed 
throughout the land. Soon afterward, (in 1855,) a commercial 
treaty was drawn up, at bis suggestion, with Great Britain, and 
in 1856 representatives of the French and American Govern- 
ments signed similar documents. The late Sovereign was an in- 
telligent and educated man. He spoke English, French, Latin 
and Sanecrit, and possessed a thorough knowledge of the sci- 
ences, and he was especially well versed and most deeply inter- 
ested in Astronomy. His brother, born towards 1820, will uo 
doubt succeed him, 

Killed in action, at Hawkes Bay, New Zealand, Capt. D. Can- 
ning, of the Napier Volunteers.—At Bath, Lieut.-General W. Jus- 
tice, Madras a Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, Captain Sir 8, 
H. Stuart, Bart., late of 10th Hussars [¥rince of Wales’ Own] — 
At Garrow Hill, York, Lt.-Col. G. Barstow, R.A.—At Tunbridge 
Wells, Lieut. A. M. Williams, R.N.—At Kindeace House, Ross- 
shire, N.B., Maj. Robertson —At 57 Burlington Road, Bayswater, 
Major-General J. C. Harold, late 11th Regt.—At Cheltenham, E, 
Shilson, late Ensign 99th Regt.—At Simla, Col. C. F. Campbell, 
45th Regt.—at Bath. J. M. Knapp, Esq., Surg Major pete Bombay 
Army]}.—At Exeter, Col. C, Lethbridge.—At Budleigh Salterton 
Devon, Major Semple, late 35th [Royal Sussex] —At Bombay, Lt.-’ 
Col. J. J. Laurie, Bombay Staff Corps. 


Army. 


The Army and Nary Gazette, of Oct. 31 says: In stating last 
week that the Government had resolved to reduce the garrison 
of Canada, we mentioned it as probable that the 1st battalion 
Rifle Brigade would go from Canada to Nova Scotia in place of 
the 47th. We now find, however, that the 1st battalion 16th, 
and not the Rifles, will relieve the 47th. The 2nd batt. 15th is 
expected to-day at Queenstown, in her Majesty's ship Simoom, 
and will be quartered at Fermoy. The Simoom will then take 
out drafts to British North America and effect these reliefs, The 
100th will be brought home by mail packet, and will be quar- 
tered at Glasgow on arrival, replacing the 1st batt. 25th, ordered 
to Aldershot. Three companies of the 1st batt. of the Rifle 
Brigade have proceeded from Ottawa to occupy quarters at Co- 
burg, Ontario, during the winter; one pee | on the Ist, and 
two on the 5th October. Head-quarters and seven companirs 
remain at Ottawa.—St. John Pakington has expressed his 
intention of supplying military hospitals with the most perfect 
system of female nursing, and arrangements have been made 
with the Nightingale Committee for the education, at St, 
Thomas’s Hospital, of a certain number of nurses epecially with 
this object. 








Wak Orricz.—J Hoskyns, gent, to be En b-p in 15th Ft, v Con- 
ran, transf to 26th Ft. C8 Abdy, gent, to be En b p in 22d Ft, v 
J A Clarke, who ret, having been appa Dep Assist fom Gen. Lt 
C B Prust to be Capt b p in 60th Ft, v J J Phillipps, who ret. Eo 
H P M Wylie to be Lt b p, v Prust; E R Wingfield, gent, to be 
En b p, v Wylie. Major and Bvt Col W A Fyers. CB, to be Lieut 
Col w p in Kifle Brigade, vy Bvt Col P Hill, CB, who ret upon b-p. 
ry A H 8tephens to Se Major =a Bvt Col Fyers, CB. Major 
J D Mends to be Lt Col w p in 38d W I Regt, v & P Ireland, who 
ret on f-p; Capt H J Wise to be Major w p, v Mends; Lieut F L 

hews to be Capt w p, v Wise; Colour Sergt L Miller, from 1st 
Ft, to be En w p, Vv Maffett, pro ;. Paymr Sergeant W Rutherford, 
from 88rd Ft, to be En w p, v Munsey, pro. Sergt T G Black, 
fiom ~— | aan to be Enw pia 4th W 1 Regt, v Spooner, 
promoted. 





Navy 


The retirement of Adm]. Buckle, Adml. C. G. Robinson, and 
Adm}. Gordon, will promote Capt. Mends to the Retired List, 
buat, a8 we stated, he will retain the directorship of trangports, 
which he has #0 ably conducted, henceforth a civil appointment 
under the Admiralty. By the Order in Council of 1866, two 
captains only will be promoted, as the flag list is still in excess 
of the proper number, The promotion of Capt. Heathcote and 
of Capt. Hornby will place two unpaid aides-de-campthips and 
one good service pension at the disposal of the Admiralty, and 
there is reason to believe that Capt J. Spencer, Commodore Leo- 
pold Heath, aud Capt. Hancock, will be selected for these hon- 
ours, These officers have cerved full time, and have been pasted 
over sf anior ca It is true that Capt, Macdonald and 
Capt. Hillyar are senior to Capt. Hancock, but the latter was eli- 
gible for euch a mark of favour for distinguished service, and had 
served his time when Capt. Ewart, Capt. Powell, Capt. Borlase, 
and Capt. Preedy were selected before him, and, at. tbat time, 
neither of the two above-named officers had served his time. A 
correspondent makes rather a good suggestion—tbat the post of 
hydrographer should be a Reserved List appointment. It is not 
likely either that any of the surveying flag officers would ever 
command a squadron. It is said that Capt. F. Campbell 
(1854) will proceed to Persia for the purpose of organizing the 
Navy of that country, but, should any circumstance occur to pre- 
vent his going, we are told the Admiralty will then offer tie ap- 
pointment !o Cap’. Rice (1865). We are glad to find that 
the works of the Reyal Docks in Cork Harbour are progressing 
at a very satisfactory It is expected that the foundation 
stone will be laid early next spring. There are upwards of four 
hundred convicts employed in various duties as stone-cutters, 
carpenters, ta There are in addition, one hundred 
men pl y a y ry 














extent, and was noted for the boldness of bis speculations. After 





and liquored down again.————. 
magnificent bouquet to the Marquise de Caux (Patti), The ad- 
dress was “ Karr 4 Caux.” The French are not expensive to 








the great famine of 1847 he was charged with having caused 


Apporrrumnts.—Lieuts: C © P Fitzgerald, J°In JAT 
yee KG Hulton, and RT B Bruce, to Hercules ; TL Hicane to 
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New Publications. 


No prose writer which America has yet produced will com- 
pare with the late Nathaniel Hawthorne, in purity ot style, 
and subtlety of intellectual endowments. Emerson was his 
equal, if not his superior, in what for want of a better nan.e 
we may call Philosophy, but Emerson’s prose, terse and bril- 
‘Jiant as it is, is not to be named in the same breath with Haw- 
thorne’s, which we have always regarded as the Ideal Eng- 
lish Style—limpid, beautiful, perfect. As a writer of psycho- 
logical romances he has no peer, either in English, French, 
or German literature; while as a writer of short stories he is 
absolutely without a master in the world. That his fame was 
so long in coming, is a sad comment on the taste of his coun- 
trymen of thirty years ago, and it is to the honour of English 
criticism that his surpassing merits were-first recognized in 
the Mother country. It may be doubted, however, whether 
he would win an audience in either land were he to appear 















house, as he would have suggested, he has been sent to Con. 
gress—has held command in the armies of the Union—and is 
now—if not in Congress again—holding some fat berth under 
the Internal Revenue, where his rampant loyalty is being 
richly rewarded. Would that Hawthorne could have been 
spared to paint his portrait! 





With the exception of Bryant, who still lives to enrich 
English literature with his grave thought and noble diction, 
none of the early American poets has left so firm an im- 
pression of his power in the letters of his country, as the 
late I'itz Greene Halleck, who is likely to be remembered like 
Campbell, for the quality, rather than the quantity of his 
verse. Halleck wrote much, considering his day and genera- 
tion, more than we were before aware, as we have just learned 
from a complete edition of his Poetical Writings, which Mr 
James Grant Wilson has edited, and the Appletons have pub. 


for the first time in these days of the Braddon abroad, and of 
Dr. Holland at home. Popular writers of this stamp are every 
year born uato the world of letters; your profound genius, 
like Hawthorne, is a Century Plant, which none of us may 
live to see again. He did nothing ill, as we have just been 
reminded by running over Passages from the American Note 
Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne, a brace of remarkable volumes 


which Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have just published. On 
the contrary, no scrap of writing which ever fell from his pen 
but is worthy of preservation, a peculiarity which no modern 
author shares with him, with the single exception, perhaps, 
.of Charles Lamb. We had a foretaste of the Diary from 
which these passages are taken,a year or more ago in the 


pages of the Atlantic Monthly, and, in our way of thinking, 


the specimens printed were the best things in the numbers in 
which they appeared. At any rate they whetted our curiosity 


to see the remainder of this heart-book, which is now before 
us, we hope in its completeness. What led Hawthorne to 


write it, we are not told, but probably the impulse which 


leads a recluse to write about himeelf to a friend, if he have 


one, and if not, to jot down his reflections for his own bene- 


fit, or gratification, in future years. They are simple records 


these—being mostly descriptions of scenery through which 


Hawthorne used to ramble in various parts of New England ; 
memoranda concerning persons who struck his fancy in his 
short journeys, at village hotels, by the roadside, and in the 
houses of his friends; brief hints for stories; and now and 


then remarks concerning his literary friends,as Emerson, 


Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, Curtis, and others. Of his land- 
scape sketches, we need only say that they are noted alike for 


the accuracy of their detail, and the grace and beauty 


of their atmosphere, and that they have all the finish 


of his larger paintings of the same kind in his roman- 
cee. His observation of character was keen, with a 
grave sense of the humourous, particularly as regarded his 
personal acquaintances, whom he would seem to have 
watched with the furtive insight of geniue. He respected 
Emerson and Thoreau, but could not endure for long Mar- 
garet Fuller; as witness this bit from the Diary of his lite at 
Brook Farm. Speaking of the cows there, he says: “ We 
have eight of our own: and the number is now increased by 
a transcendental heifer belonging to Miss Margaret Fuller. 
She is very fractious, I believe, and apt to kick over the milk- 
pail.” The next day he writes: “ Miss Fuller’s cow hooks 
the other cows, and has made herself ruler of the herd, and 
behaves in a very tyrannical manner.” Two days later we 
learn : “ The herd has rebelled against the usurpation of Miss 
Fuller’s heifer ; and, whenever they are turned out of the barn, 
she is compelled to take refuge under our protection.” Un- 
fortunate transcendental heifer! Years later, when Hawthorne 
was a bachelor temporarily, and when his friends used to 
drop in on him to take pot-luck, we are told that “George 
Curtis came to dine with us. Like all male cooks he is rather 
expensive, and has a tendency to the consumption of eggs 
in his various decoctions.” The most touching passage, per- 
haps, in all the Note Books, is the following extract from one 
of his letters, written from his old homestead at Salem, in 
1839, his thirty-sixth year: “If ever I should have a biogra- 
pher, he ought to make great mention of this chamber in my 
memoirs, because so much of my lonely youth was wasted 
here, and here my mind and character were formed ; and here 
Ihave been glad and hopeful, and here I have been despon- 
dent. And here I sat a long, long time, waiting patiently for the 
world to know me, and sometimes wondering why it did not 
know me sooner, or whether it would ever know me at all— 
at least, till I were in my grave. And sometimes it seemed 
4s if I were already in the grave, with only life enough to be 
chilled and benumbed. But ofiener I was happy- -at least, as 
happy as I then knew how to be, or was aware of the possi- 
bility of being. By and by, the world found me out in my 
lonely chamber, and called!me forth—not, indeed, with a loud 
Toar of acclamation, but rather with a stil], small voice—and 
forth I went, but found nothing in the world that I thought 
Preferabie to my old solitude till now.” One of Hawthorne’s 
hints for stories must close our extracts: “ A sketch to be given 
of a modern reformer—a type of the extreme doctrines on the 
subject of slaves, cold water, and other such topics. He goes 
about the streets haranguing most eloquently, and ie on the 
point of making many converts, when his labours are sud- 
denly interrupted by the appearance of the keeper of a mad- 
house, whence he has escaped. Much may be made of this 
ides.” The modern reformer indicated here, has made his ap- 
Pearance among us since this paragraph was written,now some 
thirty odd years ago, but instead of being interrupted by his 
keeper, as Hawthorne intended, and sent back to the mad- 
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lished. It contains those poems of bis with which most Ame- 
rican readers of verse have long been familiar; the Croaker 
pieces, which have not hitherto been included in any edition 
of Halleck’s works, probably because they were the joint pro- 
duction of himself and his friend Joseph Rodman Drake ; and 
some twenty or thirty additional poems, belonging to the ear- 
liest and latest period of his life. Altogether we have, witb- 
out doubt, every scrap of verse of his writing which can now 
be obtained, and certainly all we care to have, judging by 
those which the editor has succeeded in exhuming from old 
newspapers and magazines, That Halleck himself would not 
have collected them, we know from the fact that he did not 
collect them, and in such cases of omission we generally think 
the poet wiser than his editor—in this case we certainly do. 
It was well enough, perhaps, to include in the volume the 
Croaker pieces, the popularity of which we cannot account 
for now, but there the collection should have ended. Indeed, 
it would have been better, from a poetical point of view, to 
have left it as Halleck did—a small but choice collection of 
his best poems alone. Halleck was not a great poet, in any 
sense, and was a fine one only on rare occasions, such as gave 
rise to his “ Marco Bozzaris,” which still remains the only re- 
memberable poem of the Greek Revolution of forty years ago ; 
and to his “ Burns,” which is still the noblest tribute ever 
written to the memory of the inspired ploughman of Ayrshire. 
His lines on the death of Joseph Rodman Drake are among 
the best short mourning pieces in the language, and his 
“ Alnwick Castle” is a happy blending of picturesque descrip- 
tion and odd humour. For the rest of his verse—it is neither 
very good nor very bad: one can read it, or one can let it 
alone. The present edition of Halleck’s Poetical Writings is a 
handsome one in many respects. It is illustrated with the 
well known and spirited portrait of the poet by Elliot; an 
engraved title page, whereon we have the Greek triumphing 
over the Turk in the stagiest fashion; and scattered through 
the volume a number of very tasteful head-and-tail-pieces, 


volume, in the shape of The Life and Letters of Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, and from what we know of the latter we have no 
doubt but that it will be an addition to our scanty store of 
good correspondence. For, with the exception of the late N. 
P. Willis, F.tz-Greene Halleck wrote the most delightful let- 
ters and the most charming little notes of any author in 
America. ; 
* Green be the turf above him !”” 
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MILTON’S MOTHER. 


The following letter appears in the last London Atheneum : 

“The parentage of the mother of the poet Milton has been, I 
believe, until the present time, a matter of great uncertainty, 
Professor Masson, in 1859, was unable to determine from the 
conflicting testimony whether she was originally a Jefferys, a 
Caston, or a Bradshaw: or whether, one of these being her 
maiden name, ehe had, before becoming the wife of the poet’s 
father, borne by prior marriage one or both of the others. His 
cocclusion was, however, that her maiden name was Bradshaw, 
and the conflicting testi y was r iled by supposing that 
she might have married a Jefferys or a Caston, or *both, before 
nig the wife ot the sorivener of All Hallows, Bread 

treet. 

“ A discovery recently made by me, while searching among the 
old marriage allegations in the Bishop of London’s registry, ena- 
bles me, I think, to set the — at reat, The record, stripped 
of its mere verbiage, is briefly as follows: 

“*On the 28th of August, 1602, William Truelove, of Hatfield 
Peveril!, in the county of Essex, gentleman, aged about forty 
years, and who bad been a widower about seven years, alleged 
that he intended to marry Margaret Jeffraye, of Newton Hall, 
in Great Danmow, in the county of Essex, a maiden, aged about 
twenty years, the daughter of Paul Jeffraye, of the parish of St. 
Swithio’s, London, merchant taylor, deceased, with the consent 
of ber mother, Ellen Jeffraye, widow, whore consent was attested 
by John Milton, of the parizh of All Hallows, Bread Street, Lon- 
doo, who married the sister of the said Margaret.’ 

“ Unfortunately the early parish registera of St. Swithin’s are 
hopeiess!y lost, and I have searched in vain for the will of Paul 
Jeffray, not only among the records of the Prerogative Court of 





Canterbury, but also among those of all the minor courts of pro- 
bate of the period. His widow—of course the ove whose 
consent is mentioned in the foregoing allegation—was 
buried, as is well known, at All Hallows, Bread Street, on the 
22d of February, 1610-11, as ‘ Mrs. E len Jefferys, the mother of 
— Mylton’s wife ;’ but she also appears to have left no 
will. 

“ The variations in the orthography of the name are unim- 
portant, and, taking this burial record and the marriage allega- 
tion together, nothing, I think, can be clearer than that the 
poet’s mother was the danghter of Paul Jeffray (or Jefferys), 
merchant taylor, of St. Swithin’s, who died before 1602, and of 
Ellen his wife, who survived him and was buried at All Hallows 
in 1610 11. 

“ It is barely possible that before marrying the poet’s father 
she may have already been a wife, though the age of her sister 
Margaret milifates against the suggestion that she had been 
twice married before 1600 (the probable-date of her marriage to 
John Milton, the elder) ; but, if necessary still to pay apy regard 
to the greatly confused traditions concerning this point, it scems 

bl ppose tbat it was her mother and not her- 
felf, who was origivally a Caston or a Bradshaw, and had mar- 
ried a Bradshaw or Caston before becoming the wife of Paul 
Jeffray. JosEPH LEMUEL CHESTER.” 


See 
A NEW VERSION OF “GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.” 
A facetious correspondent of the London Orchestra writes : 


“ Sir,—The enclosed ‘national song’ I think will do. It 
embraces everybody. I have set it to music that will also do. 
Both words and music can be bought on application, should any 
of the enterprising publishers be willing to make a fortune. 
“The national !ymns hitherto published have been of a per- 
sonal character. ‘God bless the ae of Wales” is all right 
and proper enough; ditto the Princess Too, ditto the Sailor 
Prince, but my byma brings us all together. You may wish to 
insert it in your next number; if so, you have my permission. 
“ | remain, yours truly, 
“ ALFRED TEN:ION.” 


NATIONAL SONG, ‘GOD BLESS US ALL.” 


God bless us all, 

From great to small, 
Protect us from the foe; 

Let England’s might 

Keep all thiogs right, 
From thee all blessings flow. 





more r to 








The editor of the collection has also in the press a companion | - 


With extracts from those of 


Our iron fleet 
Our foes will meet, 
And drive them from the seas ; 
Our sailors bold 
And captains old 
Will scatter them with ease. 


Confound them all, 
From great to small, 
Who sneer at our marines ; 
For brave are they 
When the ship's away 
On bloody battle scenes, 


Our soldiers, too, 
Are not a few, 
O’er all the world they roam ; 
Our volunteers 
Allay our fears, 
Aud keep us safe at home. 


Our men of state 
From ancient date, 
In duty never lax; 
We fear, howe’er, 
They’re not aware 
How hard ’s the income tax. 


The fine arts, sir, 
Are all astir 
In marble and in paint ; 
Some music crude, 
A little good, 
And very much that ain’t. 


God bless us all, 
Our foes appall, 
Their politics confound ; 
Oh guide us “— 
By day and night, 
And keep us safe and sound. 
Oct., 1868. ALFRED TENSION. 
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HENRY THE EIGHTH’S CHIN. 


Shakspeare’s play of Henry the Eighth opens with a con- 
versation, between the Dukes of Buckingham and Norfolk, 
about the glories of the celebrated Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
And, surely, the sight must have been worth seeing, which 
could have so far outshone the ordinary pageantry of such 
a time, as to become famous for ever in the annals of two 
kingdoms. 

What was meant by the brilliant show? Ino the same con- 
versation, admiration of the pageant itself soon gives place 
to disgust at Cardinal Wolsey, as its author. We hear, that 
the alliance celebrated with all this gorgeous display had al- 
ready burst !\xe a bubble, 


“For France hath flawed the league, and hath attached 
Our merchants’ goods at Bordeaux.” 


Truly it was a very hollow affair; seen through, perfectly 
well understood on both sides to be hollow. But we must 
add one comment in the interest of historic justice. The per- 
fidy which brought about the rupture, so soon afier these 
grand demonstrations of amity was not on the side of 
France. 

Henry the Eighth was, at the time of the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, much younger than we usually see him in portraits, 
or read of him in history. As yet, he had not quite acquired 
all that fulness of body with which Holbein has made us fa- 
miliar. Thought of divorce had not yet occupied him. Tall, 
strong, and muscular, he took part in all manly exercises, and 
excelled in all. “His majesty,” says the Venetian ambassa- 
dor Giustiniah, in a despatch intended only for the eyes of his 
court, “is twenty-nine years old, and extremely handsome. 
Nature could not have done more for him. He is much hand- 
somer than any other sovereign in Christendom ; a great deal 
handsomer than the king of France; very fair, and his whole 
frame admirably proportioned. On hearing that Francis the 
First wore a beard, he allowed his own to grow ; and, as it is 
reddish, he has now got a beard that looks like gold. He is 
very accomplished; a good musician; composes well; is a 
most capital horseman ; a finer jouster ; speaks good French, 





Latin, and Spanish; is very religious; hears three masees 
daily when he hunts, and sometimes five on other days. He 
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hears the office every day in the queen’s chamber; that is to 
gay, veeper and compline. He is very fond of hunting, and 
never takes his diversion without tiring eight or ten horses, 
which he causes to be stationed beforehand along the line of 
country he means to take ; and when one is tired mounts an- 
other, and, before he gets home, they are all exhausted He 


that he had none, “ By the faith of a gentleman,” he said, lay- 
ing his hand upon his bosom, “ but for my confident expecta- 
tion of this interview, I would at this moment have been at 
Milan.” But Louise of Savoy, the French king’s mother, 
ventured to speak more plaialy, and to press the lish am- 










is extremely fond of tennis, at which game it is the prettiest 
thing in the world to see him play, his fair skin glowing 
through a shirt of the finest texture. 

And in perfect accordance with this, is the testimony of 
another Venetian, Pasqualigo, a year or two earlier: “ His 
majesty is the hand sp te I ever set eyes on ; above 
the usual height, with an extremely fine calf to his leg; his 
complexion very fair and bright, with auburn hair combed 
straight and short in the French fashion, and round face, so 
very beautiful that it would become a pretty woman, his throat 
being rather long and thick.” = - 

A muscular frame ; good animal sririts; and general good 
humour. Whois not captivated by such qualities? And 
though Henry had kingly dignity, too, which not the very 
boldest would have ventured for a moment to slight, he had 
yet a familiarity and condescension at times, which would 
have scorned the restraints of a cold and lifeless etiquette. In 
a household book of the Earl of Devon, we find an entry 
which brings these characteristics outin strong relief; where, 
among a multitude of other petty payments, is the following: 
“To a lad at Charleton, for lending his cap to my lord when 
the king and his lords threw snowballs, fourpence.” 

But though Henry was no slave to etiquette, there were 
fashions in that day asin this; and, it would seem that in 
that day as in this, the fashions came from France. 
Not only was it “on hearing that Francis the First wore a 
beard,” that Henry allowed his own to grow, but, as we bave 
seen above, Pasqualigo found that be combed his bair 
“ straight and short in the French fashion.” Pasqualigo also 
reported of him as follows: ‘* He speaks French, English, and 
Latin, and a little Italian; plays well on the lute and barpsi- 
chord, sings from book at sight, draws the bow with greater 
strength than any man in England, and jousts marvellous- 
ly.” ‘The day after this was written happened to be May-day, 
and the ambassador was called at an early hour, to see the 
king goa Maying. He found the kiog’s bodyguard dressed 
all in green, like foresters, with bows and arrows; and Henry 
himeelf wore a suit entirely of the same colour, Even his 
shoes were green. Breakfast was served in the bowers of 
Greenwich Park, and Pasqualigo had a further ioterview with 
Henry, which he describes as follows: 

“ His majesty came into our arbour, and addressing me in 
French, said, ‘Talk with me awhile. The king of France, is 
he as tall as Lam?’ I told him there was but little difference. 
He continued, ‘1s he as jstout?’ I said be was not; and he 
then inquired ‘ What sort of legs has he?’ I replied, ‘ Spare.’ 
Whereupon he opened the front of his doublet, and, placing 
his band on his thigh, said, ‘Look here; and 1 have also a 
good calf to my leg.’ He then told me that he was very fond 
of this king of France, and that, on more than three occasions 
he was very near him with his army, but that he would never 
allow himself to be seen, and always retreated; which his 
majesty attributed to deference for King Lewis, who did not 
chi ose an engagement to take place.” 

Francis the First, of whom this was eaid, bad ascended the 
French throne only four montbs previously: a young and 
dashing king, in whom men looked for & revival of the old 
spirit of chivalry. Henry evidently regarded him as a rival, 
whom he was anxious to out-do, mind, body, and legs, in the 
eyes of the world; and this thought must have been frequently 
in his mind during the negotiations for the grand interview 
between them, which had begun to be talked about almost as 
soon as Francis became king. The proposal for it, indeed, 
seems Originally to have come from Francis; but it met with 
the most cordial respouse from Henry, who, there can be lit- 
tle doubt, was enxious, not only to see bis rival, but to exhibit 
his own magpificence, and pezsonal accomplishments, before 
his rival’s subjects ; to show heads and legs with Francis be 
fore France itself. ° 

For two or three years, however, the project cooled. 
Francis, at the beginning of bis reign set off on an Italian ex- 
peditiop which did not please Henry, and the relations be- 
tween them were not altogether cordial. But the clouds 
seemed to have dispersed when, at the end of three years, a 
treaty was made, which was supposed to rivet firmly the al- 
liance of the two kings, by a project of marriage between the 
dauphin and the infant privcess Mary. Then the place of 
emperor fell vacant, and Francis was an unsuccessful candi- 
date. He applied to bis new ally of Eogland to support him 
in his candidature, and Henry not only promised him all sorts 
of testimonials, but afterwards assured him, througa Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, that, though his efforts had been unsuccess- 
ful, he had done a'l he could to help his election. Neverthe- 
leas, one of the French king’s agents, being behind the tapes- 
try when the Marquis of Brandenburg gave audience to 
Richard Pace, the Eoglish ambassador, distinctly overheard a 
speech from that diplomatist, urging, \nat none but a German 
should bavethe imperial dignity. Francis was therefore quite 
well aware that Heury, for all his assurances, instead of try- 
ing to promote his election, hat really used every eff ort to 
difeat it; the fact being that he was a double deaier in this 
matter, both to Francis and to his competitor Charles. For 
with less than his usual wisdom, Henry himself entered the 
field, as a third candidate; and, though he had at first. advo- 
cated the claims of Charles, he afterwards did all he could for 
himeelf only. : j 

That Francis was indignant, as well he might be, at this 

erfidy, we know from the conversations he had with the 
Veectien ambassador, Giustinian, on his return from Enog- 
land. But he thought it prudent to dissemble his real teel- 
ing’, and to profess much friendship. For various reasons, it 
seems that he could not afford to fall out with his brother of 
England. So, the language of diplomacy between the two 
courts continued as sweet as honey ; nor was the project of a 
meeting one whit the less genuinely entertained, because the 

rolessions of cordiality on both sides were empty wind. 
hen it was deferred for a year, Sir Thomas Boleyn, who was 
ambassador at the French court, was instructed to tell 
Francis, tbat the King of England bad resolved to wear his 
beard till the interview should take place, as a proof of his de- 
sire for it, Tae response to this wasa matter of course. 
Francis at once laid his band upon his own beard and eaid, 
“ Surely he would never put it off till he had seen the king of 
England.” 
Alas, for the promises of princes! These mutual pledges 
were given in August, and Heury had shaved by the follow- 
ing November! ‘The fact was most unquestionably ominous, 
and it was not long, before the shaving of King Henry the 
Eighth was known at the court of France, where it seems to 
bave had a more depressing influence than any one cared to 
avow. Francis himself, indeed, does not appear to have 





taken any notice of it, but he betrayed some anxiety to learn 


assador for an explanation. She told him that she had been 
distinctly informed by Montpesat, a French nobleman who 
had just returned from England (where he had been kept as a 
hostage for the fulfilment of the last ao the King of 
England had been shaving, and asked if Boleyn knew what 
he meant by it. The ambassador’s ingenuity seems to have 
been taxed for an excuse, but he managed tolerably well. “I 
said,” he wrote to Wolsey, “that Montpesat had been with 
me at my lodging and told me likewise ; aud further eaid that, 
as I supposed, it hath been by the queen’s desire; for I told 
my lady that I have here afore time known when the rn 
grace hath worn long his beard, that the queen hath daily 
mene him great instance, and desired him to put it off, for her 
sake. 

French politeness could not but be satisfied with such an 
explanation. It was impossible to hold the King of England 
to his promise when the queen wanted his chin smooth. And, 
very likely, the excuse offered was the true one ; for there is 
no doubt at all, that if Catherine of Arragon was not against 
the English beard movement, she was against the immediate 
cause of it, and did not greatly conceal her dislike to the pro- 
posed interview of Henry the Eighth and Francie. Indeed, 
little more than two months before it actually took place, she 
had a conference about it, with some of the English nobles 
who were strong against a French alliance. For Catherine 
was anxious that her husband should rather cultivate the 
friendship of her nephew, Charles the Fifth, then newly made 
emperor, who also talked of a meeting with Henry; but a 
really cordial union with France would have prevented any 
cordiality with Charles, And, in t-uth, Henry’s own wishes 
were not very different from hers. He, too, wished for an al- 
liance with the emperor to seek itof him. But the emperor’s 
proposals for an interview with Henry were as coo}, as those 
of Francis were warm and eager; so, under the knowing 
policy of Wolsey, all enconragement was given to the French 
advances, 

Under these circumstances, however, Boleyn’s answer to 
Madame Louise had just one fault. The excuse was a litile 
too probable. Louise asked Boleyn, significantly, if the Queen 
of England were not Charles’s aunt. “ Madam,” he replied, 
“he is her sister’s son; but the King of Eagland has greater 
affection for your son than for aoy king living.” It was im- 
possible to press the ambassador further. Madame expressed 
the greatest satisfaction and said: “Their love is not in the 
beards, but in the hearts.” But it was not there either. 
When Henry tbe Eighth appeared without a beard at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, the love was on his lips and nowhere 
else. His lips were lying while he told truth with his chin. 


—_-->—__—_ 


Tue PoruLaTtion oF Cusa.—A few figures, referring to the 
populat'oa of Cuba, and the neighbouring isle of Porto Rico, 
may now be ofinierest. According to the census of 1861, there 
were in the former island 793,484 whites (including creoles, ¢. ¢., 
descendants of Spsuish or other European immigrants, and real 
Spaniards), 282 493 mulattoes, or ipated slaves, and 370,553 
negro slaves. There is quently a col d population, 
either freed or still enslaved, which comes close up to the num- 
ber of whites. In Porto Rico there were counted, in 1861, 
300,406 whites, 241,037 free coloured people, and 41,788 slaves, 
lt is doubted, however, by some of the best statisticians, whether 
the number of slaves is not in this case understated, At any 
rate, in Porto Rico alzo, the coloured and the white populat:on 
nearly balance each other, From this it is easily seen that, 
takiag malters on an average, a liberal emancipation policy would 
rather be calculated to strengthen Spanish dominion. The Cre- 
oles, it ought to be known, are the very element in which pro- 
jects of severance bave bitherto been rife, Io the main, it ie 
therefore only among a small section of liberal-thinking ~hites, 
and in the mass of the blacks, that Spain can hope to keep her 






































































































from unquestionable difficulties. 





A Persistant CLAmmANT.—Lady Amelia Radcliffe (so-call- 
ed), Countess Derwentwater, in assertion of her claims to the es- 
tates of the Earl of Derwentwater, who was attainted and his 
esta‘es forfeited, recently took forcible possession of the ruined 
castle of Dilston. The estates were granted to Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and the agents of the Commissioners at once removed the 
* Countess” by force, The Countess has since remained en- 
camped on the turnpike read joining the entrance to Dilston 
Castle. During the day hundreds of persons from the adjacent 
vilages visit the locality and evince much anxiety to learn the 
state of the health of the countess, and whether there was the 
prospect of an adjustment of the case. About twelve days have 
now (October 16) elapsed since her ladyship entered upon these 
proce: dings, and, as may be supposed, her strength has consider- 
ably failed. Indeed, she is now prostrate, being able neither to 
speak very distinctly nor to hold protracted interviews with her 
friends aud visitors, Her mental powers, nevertheless, are vigo- 
rous, aud che maintains the strongest belief in the justice of her 
claim, and faith in the result of any official inquiry that may be 
instituted at once being in her favour. Communications of the 
most sympathetic charac'er daily arrive from towns and cities 
near aod remote. There was some excitement at Corbridge lately 
in consequecce of a statement that the Admiralty had sent per- 
emptory orders to Mr, Grey, their agent, to immediately remove 
the countess. Mr. Grey sent her ladysbip word that the tarpau- 
lin covering ber tent should be taken off the hedge near the 
roadside, as that must be looked upon as a trespass. The count- 
ess answered that she could not accede to the requeet, made 
known to ber through one of her watchers, as coming from Mr. 
Grey, without the risk of allowiog avy rain that might 
descend to enter her place of shelter, or without being com- 
pelied to drive stakes into the ground on the road to form a 
substitute for a hedge. The camp, wh'ch has been enlarged, was 
allowed to remain with its canvas cover thrown over the hedge to 
carry off the rain. 

The following particulars of the Countess occur in a foot-note 
of the “ Letters of Miss Frances Rolleston,” published last year : 
—* This lady, Countess of Waldsteine- Waters, a fine amateur 
artiet is the lineal descendant of the Hon. John Radeliffe, son of 
James, Earl of Derwentwater, whose life fell a sacrifice in 1716 
to his attachment to the cause of the Stuarts. The circumstances 
of her history ar2 briefly as follows:—The Earl left a son, the 
Hon. John Radcliffe, and a daughter, Anna Maria, who afterwards 
married the eighth Lord Petre. The son, though he loet his title 
of nobility by the attainder of his father, was admitted tenant in- 
tail of all his eettled estates, and the fortune of the Earl’s daugh- 
ter was raised and paid out of the same. The Earl’s con was in 
posses:ion of the estates duriog sixteen years, and bad he lived 
to attain twenty-one he might have effectually dealt with them, 





news from Sir Thomas Boleyn, and when Sir Taomas replied 





so that they could not at any future time have been effected b: 
the atteinder of bis poble father, or of his uncle, Charles Rad. 


footing. Hence, emancipation presents itself as a natural issue | A’ 














cliffe. Upon his supposed or reputed death, in 1781, the ertates 
were confiscated by the Crown, notwithstanding the fact that 
collateral relatives were living at the time. From documents in 
possession of the lady above referred to, it appears clear that the 
Hon. Jobn Radcliffe did not die in France ix 1781, as reported, 
but that he escaped to Germany, where he married the Countesg 
of Waldsteine-W aters, and died at the age of eighty-six. His 

d-daughter, the lady referred to as Miss Radcliffe, the 

ntess of Waldsteine- Waters, has laid ber claims before the 
British Government. She was acknowledged as a peer’s daugh. 
ter of England by Lord Palmerston, who, in April, 1865, wrote 
to her under the title of the Lady Amelia Matilda Mary Tudor 
Radcliffe. Pictures, jewels, plate, and other heirlooms & hich 
have remained in the possession of the family, have beea lately 
removed from Germany by the Lady Amelia to her residence at 
Blaydon-on-Tyne, where they bear their mute testimony to the 
facis of this remarkable history.”—If, as one would suppose, the 
Lords of the Admiralty have, from long undisturbed possession, 
acquired indisputable right to the Dilston estates, it is somewhat 
singular that the lady should have been constantly foiled in the 
repeated attempts she is known to have made to bring 
the matter into the courts of law, and thus have been driven 
to adopt the extraordiuary measures which have caused 
much excitement. 





Roap Maxine sy StzamM.—The common practice of road 
making in this country, says the Railway Times, is one of waste 
and utter want of economy in every respect. The process ig 
something like this: The upper soil is removed, and coarse gra- 
vel or unbroken stone supplied to bring up the grade, and the 
road is then left to be worn down smooth by passing teams and 
carriages. Think what a waste of power is thus involved, what 
an immense and useless wear of vehicles, what loss of time and 
what amount of general discomfort. Drainage is seldom thought 
of, and during the wet seasons, and especially when the frost is 
coming out of the ground, the roads are nearly impassable. The 
common remedy for all this is to pile on more gravel or broken 
stone, and then again commences the destruction of wheels, 
This useless tax to the owners of horses and vehicles could 
pearly all be prevented if the roads were prcperly made, drained 
and cared for. Proper drainage is the first essential ; then the 
road dressed with gravel or stone should be formed and rolled 
into proper form to shed water—a very slight incline to either 
side is all that is necessary—and then you have a road that is 
easy to horees, and the load is carried with half the power that 
is expended ia bauling over very many of the roads in our su- 
burban towns. Less gravel or broken stone, but more care that 
it is kept in place and smooth, is what is required. In England 
aod France they are using powerful steam rollers with benefi- 
cial results. A London paper describes the process thus: “The 
road is first prepared by being looseved with pick-axes, then co- 
vered with the ordinary broken granite; above this a dressing 
of sand is laid; the whole is then watered. An immense roller 
is propelled by steam, and moved slowly over the prepared tur- 
face. It exerts a pressure of twenty-eight tuns, and the result is 
that in an unusually short time a firm and compact Macadamized 
road is formed so smoothly that the lightest vebicles may be im- 
mediately driven over it without fear of injuring the springs, 
The engine works almost without noise, and appears to cen- 
sume nearly all its own smoke.” 

Daily care is required for a while to prevent the forming of 
ruts; as soon a4 the ruts appear, they should be filled and then 
rolled over again. This costs something, but the eventual or re- 
sultant cost is less, both to the town authorities and those who 
use the roads, than is that of our present system. A smooth and 
even surface is nearly as important on common roads as it is on 
therailway. The science of road making is simple enough, but 
our people almost always fail in it. Once properly constructed 
and drained, our common roads could be kept in good working 
order for a tithe of what it now costs. The use of the steam 
roller simplifies the matter very much, and probably before long 
it will be freely used in nearly all our larger towns. One of 
these powerful steam rollers has lately been constructed in Eng- 
land, to be used in the United States Arsenal grounds in Phila- 
de!phia, and on trial it is found to work admirably.—<cientific 

merican. 





EnGiisH PRovINcIAL JOURNALISM.—The writing in pro- 
vine.al journals is, of course, very unequal ; for the best of wri- 
ters would be dumbfounded by having to sing hymns in praise of 
some insignificant horse-fair, agricultural show, town-coanvil 
squabble, or the like. Many of the country papers, however, are 
remarkably well written ; and, among others, we may name the 
“Cork Examiner,” the “Dublin Freeman” and “Evening 
Mail,” the Belfast “ Northern Whig,” the Liverpool “Daily 
Post” and “ Albion,” the “ Sheffield Telegrapb,” the “ Birming- 
bam Daily Post,” the “Leeds Mercury,” and the “ Inverness 
Courier,” as occasionally exhibiting a width and impartiality of 
vision, and a literary culture, which bonourably distinguish them 
in provincial journalism. Perhaps the most able, in a literary 
sense, of our provincial journals, is the ‘‘ Scotsman,” which only 
occasionally permits itself to be engrossed by local politics. The 
papers we bave named have, of course, to write on entirely lo- 
cal subjects fiom time to time ; but they are in no sense more 
provincial than the ordinary London newspaper. If the corres- 
pondence which appears in their columns is sometimes amusingly 
petty and absurd, so is that which we find contributed by of- 
fended Londoners to the columns of the “ Times” and the “ Te- 
legraph.” The fact is, proviocialism proper is not the result of 
position, but of a certain habit of mind. Breadth of culture is 
directly destructive of provincialism; and there is no man more 
likely to acquire that breadth of culture than the clever and 
shifty provincial journalist, who has to write on a dozen different 
subjects every monfh, The marked provincialism of the smaller 
country papers, where it exists, is clearly tne result of prejudice 
and ignorance. Nor does it do much harm ; for it appeals toa 
certain section of people who would only be offended by able and 
impartial writing; even where they capable of comprehending 
it, There still linger in the provinces men whose chief idea of 
religion is to curse the Pope, who attribute all the political ills of 
England to the repeal of the Corn Laws, and who are certain 
that Mr. Bright is conspiring to murder the Queen and erect 4 
Republic. For them provincial journals are; and they enjoy to- 
gether, an exceeding and beautiful harmony.—Once a Week. 





Hont Sorr!—An American of our acquaintance says that bis 
countrymen have improved upon—as they always improve upoa 
everything—the old maxim, “Get on— get bonour—get honest.” 
The politicians of the United States adopt the advice to “ get 
on” and to get “honour”—but instead of “ getting honest,” 
they get off iced— Fun, 





FALLEN SOVEREIGNS.—At the moment when the Queen of 
Spain, who might so easily have retained her throne, is com- 
pelled to seek au asylum abroad, it cannot be uninteresting to 
mention the names of the Princes who, within the last half cen- 
tary, by circumstances foreseen or unforeseen, by their own fault 
or in consequence of unwiee resistance, false calculations or 
guterprises hich could not possibly succeed, have fellen from 
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wer or lost a portion of their authority. The great conqueror 
of the century, he who transmuted the French Republic into a 
sort of universal monarchy, Nepoleon I., was thrown down defi- 
nitively in 1815. His brothers, the Kings Jerome and Joseph, 
bad already succumbed. Murat, King of Naples, disappeared 
goon after. Immediately upon being restored the Bourbon mon- 
archy in Spain began to totter. 1 lost all its American colonies, 
which became Republics, and Ferdinand VII. was kept on the 
throne only by the French expedition in 1823. In the fallow- 
ing year took place the fall of Iturbide, Emperor of Mexico. 
The Sultan of Turkey was shortly afterward deprived of Greece, 
which was proclaimed an independent monarchy on the 3d of 
February, 1830. In the same year fell the Bey of Algigge, and 
also Charles X., led on by M. de Polignac and the Ultra Legiti- 
mist and Clerical faction. The King of Holland lost Belgium, 
that is to say, one-half of his States, on the 25th August, and the 
deposition of the House of Orange-Nassau was proclaimed at 
Brussels. The Duke Charles of Brunewick was, on the 7th of 
September, 1830, driven from his dominions by an insurrection. 
The Czar, at the same epoch, lost Poland for a time. 
the too famous Don Migue!, King of Portugal, was compelled to 
cede the crown to Dona Maria, daughter of Dom Pedro, who re- 
tains the sovereignty of Brazil. Louis Philippe was sacrificed 
to the faults and obstinacy of M. Guizot. On the 1st December, 
1848, the Emperor Ferdinand of Austria had to abdicate, in or- 
der to avoid being expelled. At that epoch Pius IX. was 
brought back to, and has since been supported at, Rome = by 
French arms. Austria, for a short time, lost possession of Hun 
gary. The King of Pruscia, Frederick William 1V., threatened 
all along from 1848, was forced, on the 6th February, 1850, to 
take an Oath to preserve the Prussian charter, In 1855, Nicho- 
las I. died of vexation and wounded self-love, because he was 
stopped on the road to Constantinople. In 1859, the Duke of 


* Modena, the Duchess of Parma, and the Grand Duke of Tus- 


cany were struck out from the list of reigning Princes. Sou- 
louque, the Emperor of Hayti, was huried from his throne on 
the 15th January, 1859. In the following year, Francis II, King 
of Naples, saw Garibaldi enter his capital on the 7th September, 
and again another deposition was d. Otho, King of 
tbe Hellenes, was driven from his throne by an insurrection in 
1862. Three years later Prince Couza lost the quasi-sovereignty 
of Roumania. In 1966 the Emperor of Austria definitely gave 
up Venetia ; the surrender of which may, perbaps, have saved 
the empire. In the same year Prussia overthrew the thrones of 
Hanover, Nassau, Brunswick, and Electoral Hesse: and Maxi- 
milian fell in Mexico. During all this lapse of time no consti- 
tutional monarchy has been disturbed—no revolution has taken 
place in England or in Sweden, where the young dynasty con- 
tioues; in Belgium the Roya) house has survived the storms of 
1848; eo in Portugal; in the United States no President has 
been overthrown with the exception of the Confederate leader, 
Jefferson Davis, now engaged in commercial affairs. The mili- 
tary Presidents and Dictators in the South American States have 
been on the other hand sent adrift, each alternately by the 
others. Such is a sketch of the downfall of monarchies witbio 
the last halt century. Every reader will draw from it the con- 
clusion which is most agreeable to his opinions, be they royalist 
or in favour of the popular cause. To reproach the latter, how- 
ever, with so maby vicissitudes would be difficult—Paris 
Sidele. 








Rousstan Raruway ENTERPRIZE.—At the beginning of last 
month another Russian Railway Loan of nearly £2,000,000 was 
added to a series of similar operations, ting altogether to 


derstood that a certain proportion are always friendly to us, and 
in active alliance for the time being, while others are neutral or 
passive, insomuch that no Maori force ever appears in the field 
above a few hundreds strong. |Nevertheless, such being the cou- 


833, | at the Ornithological Society of Beriin. 


-| burst out with ‘ Tweet, wichy, wichy, wichy, weet.’ 


ditions of the contest, we learn from the letter of our Correspon- 
dent, yesterday published, that not only is a New Zealand war 
going on, but going on with decided advantage to the savages, 
a colonial force having just suffered so disastrous a defeat that 
unless our reputation be quickly retrieved it will “be difficult 
to foresee the termination of the struggle.” Of course, it will 
be gathered from the foregoing remarks that there hostilities are 
conducted on a limited scale, but a list of five officers and four- 
teen men killed and twenty-four wounded would be thought no 
nconsiderable loss in a more important engagement. 





Canary Brrps, as Lincuists.—In a recent number of Once 
@ Week is an account of taking a canary-bird at Berlin, which 
articulates ‘“‘ Wo bist du, mien liebes Maetzekin?” This pheno- 
menon, it is stated, has raised a “‘ perfect storm of excitement” 
A Correspondent, who 
is well known to us, writes that he is rather astonished at a talk- 
ing canary-bird being such a wonder, but that perhaps he is 
biassed by old knowledge. “Fifty years ago,” he continues, 
“*a sister of mine became possessed of a very young canary. She 
used to amuse herself by repeating to the bird the words, 
‘Sweet! preity, pretty, pretty, sweet!” One day, quite sud- 
denly—the same thing is said of the Berlin bird—the canary 
From that 
day, he gradually lost his old song, and at last gave nothing but 
the above words to the day of his death, which was years after 
his change of note.” There are scattered stories which seem to 
indicate that many, perhaps most, birds have some power of ac- 
quiring articulation. 





CHANCERY Business IN ENGLAND.—The Accountant-Gene- 
ral of the Court of Chancery received during the year in cash 
and securities £17 048,862, and paid out £16,542,127; in 1866 
he received £19,733 378, and paid out £19.229,726. The amount 
so paid in was placed to the credit of 27,673 accounts, and there 
were 47,354 checks drawn. The sum of £483,270 1s. 2d. stock 
standing to the credit of the Suitors’ Fund, and being part of 
the Surplus Interest Fund, has been so!d to raise £438,000 under 
the autbority of the 8th section of the Courts of Justice Building 
Act, 1865. From the statement of the Suitors’ Fee Fund, it ap- 
pears that the sum levied on the suitors was £112,601 8s. 6d. 
The funds of the suitors of the Court of Chancery in the books 
of the Accountant-General consisted in 1867 of £58,721,864 4s. 
9d." securities, and £3,307,608 103. 11d. cash, and in 1866 of 
£58 209 326 19s. 5d. securities, and £3,223,410 53. 4d. cash.— 
Solicitors’ Journal. 





Way THe Bank OF FRANCE Is Lostne 1Ts GoLD.—The 
value of the wheat imported into France in the first seven months 
of this year was £10,520,784, as compared with £2,770,416 in 
the corresponding period of 1867, and £59,171 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1866. Of the sum paid for wheat imported by the 
French in the first seven months of this year £277,200 went to 
the United Kingdom, £336,672 to Be!gium, £1,486,944 to Rus- 
sia, £1,431,784 to the Zollverein, £650 880 to Italy, and £4,530,- 
960 to Turkey and the Danubian Principalities. It will be seen 
thatthis year’s figures showed a considerable expansion as com- 
pared with 1867 and 1866; but while France paid £10,520,784 
for the wheat which she imported to July 31 this year, the cor- 





18 millions which had been introduced since last autumn. On 
that occasion it was remarked that a loan of this description 
seemed likely to become a regular bi-monthly affair. That es- 
timate was, % appears, too moderate. Two months have not yet 
elapred and already another loan to the amount of £4,000,000 is 
understood to be ready for introduction. The bonds of the 
Charkoff-Azof Railway Company, with the Imperial guarantee, 
will be issued in a few days by Mescrs. R. Raphael and Sons. 
This line, the earthworks of which are said to have been nearly 
exevuted by the shareholders’ capital (about £2,000,000), is ex- 
pected to be opened in the course of next year, completing the 
communication from North to South, and connecting St. Peters. 
burg and Riga with Taganrog and Rostoff. As it brings the 
richest grain growing provinces to their natural sea-ports there 
is nothing to be said against the enterpriee in a commercial point 
of view, but there are hundreds of other lines of which great re- 
commendations could also be urged, and the question is whether 
the Eoglish capitalist is prepared to neglect every other channel 
of adventure in order to supply Russia with all she requires in 
this respect.—TZimes, Oct. 28. 





PHOTOGRAPHING COLOURED PICTURES.—Various attempts 
have been made to obtain photographs of objects in their natu- 
ral colours. These attempts have been so far successful as to 
produce photographs in which every colour of the original was 
faithfully represented ; even the iridescent colours of the pea- 
cock’s feather have been beautifully photographed, It is, how- 
ever, not yet quite certain whether any means have been disco- 
yered by which the colours can be permanently fixed, as hitherto 
they have slowly faded away, and become one uniform reddish 
tint. It is generally admitted that, up to the present time, the 
most successful photographer in producing coloured pictures is 
M. Niepce de Saint Victor, whose process is this: He takes a 

type, or silver coated plate, and dips it into a weak so. 
lation of hypochlorite of sodium, having a specific gravity of 1.35, 
until it has assumed a bright piokish hue. The plate is then 
covered with a solution of dextrine, saturated with chloride of 
lead ; it is then dried, and subsequently submitted to the action 


of heat for several hours until the temperature of the plate | M 


reaches 95 deg. to 100 deg., or else expose the plate to the rays 
of the sun as a substitute or artificial heat, under a sheet of paper 
which had been steeped in an acid solution of sulphate of qui- 
nine, The plate is then ready to be placed in the camera ob- 
scura, and to receive the coloured picture of the spectrum, or 
any other object. It is said that he has succeeded in increasing 
the stability of the colours developed on the sensitive surface by 
covering the plate with an alcohvlic solution of gum benzoin. 
This branch of photography has been called Heliochromie. 





TROUBLE wiTH THE Natives in New ZEALAND.—Ex- 


tctly at the moment when the Americans are discovering that | very rich one day, ranking with the most opulent. He owns 


es of dealing with the Iadians on their frontier has been 
ly wrong, we ourselves must be confirmed in a similar 
conclusion by the unexpected intelligence from New Zealand. 
It is really almost incredible that things should have again come 
to such a pass as is now described. 


Rists were in numbers at the rate of about 25,000 a 


ape On the other hand, the aboriginal inhabitants were found 
y enumeration ten years ago tobe under 56,000, and they have 
In 1858 the male eavages of fight- 
000 in number, and they are 


been constantly decreasing. 
lg age were certainly not above 1 





us once more repeat, 
for it cannot be too clearly understood, that the Europear popu- 
lation of New Zealand amounted at the Census of 1867 to 218,- 
668 souls, of whom a large proportion were males. The colo-| good luck and 


under 12,000 at present, Of these, too, it must be un- | parative youth will permit him, should he live to the average 


responding payment made hy Great Britain in the same period 
was no less than £15,320,539. 


To a Youne Lapy.— 


Sweet stream, that winds through yonder glade, 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid! 

Silent and chaste she steals along, 

Far from the world’s gay busy throng: 

With gentle yet prevailing force, 

Intent upon her destined course ; 

Graceful and useful all she does, 

Blessing and blest where’er. she goes; 
Pure-bosomed as that watery glass, 

And heaven reflected in her face. 








Tue Wuy AND WHEREFORE.—The Scientific Review names 
as the causes hitherto alleged for the heat of July the eruption 
of Vesuvius, the earthquakes in the Sandwich Islands, the ap- 
proach of the Gulf Stream, the shooting stars of November, and 
the return of the troops from Abyssinia. We may add, the poli- 
tical caloric disengaged by the attack on the Irish Church : but, 
in truth, though that attack bas a great deal to do with the mat- 
ter, it is in quite anutber way. We bave the following from a 
trustwortby source. The Sun and the Prince of Darkness, Ap. 
ollo and Apoliyon, bought a joiut bargain of coal, the stock of 
a bankrupt selling off: the whole was delivered at the Sun’s 
celiar. Now, Apollyon, being very busy helping Mr. Gladstone 
with the Irish job, forgot to send for his share ; and both halves 
were accordingly, by inadvertence, laid on the sun’s surface, We 
all know the result, 


REVENUE oF CanapAa.—The following is a statement ot 
the Revenue and Expenditure of the Dominion of Canada 
for the nine months, from the lat of January to the 1st October, 
868. 


EXPENDITURE. 
$1,063 627 
782.529 
95u,327 
1,134,721 
906,66 
1,156,890 
1,801,622 
964,293 


2 294.409 
$11,055,114 











GENERAL GRANT’s Fortune.—The Washington corres- 
pondent of the St.sLouis Democrat says: ‘General Grant is 
rich already, and by ceutious investments he is destined to be 


thirty-eight acres of land within the corporate limits of Wash- 
— worth $2,000 an acre. His house here is held at $60,- 
. A farm near St. Louis and houses at Galena and in 
Philadelphia shou!d add $100,000 to the former items. Three 
hundred thousand dollars will probably not be in excess of 
the President elect’s ions. Meantime his commercial 
training and fondness of material a added to his 
caution, are exemplifying themeelves in judici- 

ous operations in many honourable fields. It is altogether 
probable that we shall have in Grant a President who, exer- 
cising all due liberality and hospitality in the Chief Magistracy, 
will be the first t since Washington to be discreet and 
practical in the management ot his private fortune. His com- 


age of Presidents, thirty years duration after the expiration 


of his term of office. 


AERONAUTICAL PROGRESS IN ENGLAND.—The Aeronautical 
Society of Great Britain propose to hold a second exhibition 
during the coming season, At the first exhibition held in June 
last at the Sydenham Crystal Palace, the prize of £100 for the 
lightest engine in proportion to power, was axarded to the en- 
gine of Mr, Stringtellow, which weighed 13 pounds, and was of 
one horse-power, Of what practical use this engine will be does 
not yet appear, and we are stili ignorant of the principles which 
should form the basis and rules for the construction of flying 
machines, so we must be content to call upon the ground some 
future Watt and Fulton, and combine their genius to solve the 
problem of aerial locomotion, Cannot John Ericsson furnish us 
with the motive power in some modification of his projected 
solar engine? It would require no fuel, except what was 
reservoired in the sun, and thie might be drawn forth by a 
huge burning-glass of a balloon, if some genius was found 
to invent one. 








Maxims For Youne Lapres.—Don’t scream unless you are 
frightened. 

A parrowness of waist shows a narrowness of mind, 

It is a fine silk that knows no turning. 

Practice (on the piano) makes perfect, 

The true test of a man’s temper is to keep him waiting ten 
minutes for his dinner. 

Never faint when you are alone, Always select some good 
opportunity—or young man, The more persons there are ubout 
you, the more successful will be your faint. A woman should not 
only faint well, but be above euspicion, 

The hand that can make a pie is a continual feast to the hus- 
band that marries it, 





TROUBLE REGARDING THE Epsom Coursk.—It is said the 
Derby in future will not be run at Epsom. According to a state- 
ment in the London Sportsman, the new proprietor of a portion 
of the course has absolutely refused to allow the race to be rua 
over his ground. The rent of the ground was £300 year, but 
the owner has endeavoured to raise it to £1,000. To this in- 
crease the lessees of the course would not submit, but endeavoured 
vainly to make a new course ; advertising the races to be run as 
usual, This proceeding enraged the owner, who now refuses 
any terms at all. Should he presist, not only will the race have 
to be run elsewhere, but the nominations for 1869 and 1870 will 
all be void, seeing that the young animals are engaged to be run 
over the Epsom course and no other, 





WEATHER PROPHESYING.—That science will yet ascertain 

a way of foretelling storms, we firmly believe. Indeed, the 

telegraph is even now usefully employed for this purpose, and 

its agency, we hope, will at some not distant date serve to 

warn our coast dwellers and coastwise crafts of an approach- 

ing storm in time to enable the one to prepare to assist the 

other. Since the publication of Prof. Esby’s Theory of Storms, 

much attention has been devoted to this subject, and although 

a subject which is entirely reliable and generally applicable, 

has not yet been perfected, it is to be hoped that the progress 

of scientific investigation will yet evolve such asystem. The 

weather prophesyiug, however, of experts, who calculate by 

the phases of the moon, by the comparison of one season with 

another, by cycles of storms, by the variations of the barome- 
ter, and the fluctuations of the thermometer, we deem of no 
value whatever. Nothing has ever yet been adduced to prove 
that the moon has any appreciable influence over the climate 
of this planet, or the temporary changes in the climate ot lo- 

calities. The comparison of former years with the present 
afford no criterion. The changes on the surface of the in- 

habited earth, by the destruction of forests and the multipli- 

cation of civilized habitations have much to do with altera- 

tions of climate. The theories of storm cycles are yet in em- 

bryo. Sudden fluctuations from causes beyond our nowledge 

are not taken into account by storm theorists; or if so, these 

fluctuations upset all their calculations, and they are left in 
the dark. The variations, neither of the barometer or the 
thermometer, are to be confided in. They are unreliable. 
The astronomer, who from the top of his tower, or from a 
mountain summit; or the sailor, who has a more extended 
field of vision, may, from the appearance of the clouds, and 
the condition of the atmosphere, prognosticate the advent of 
a storm and its direction. So, also, the farmer and the hunter, 
by long experience, necessitated by their pursuits, learn to 
read the heavens, or, rather, the atmosphere, to some benefit; 
but when our weather prophets presume to foretell a dry 
summer, a lean harvest, a cold winter, from tir early obser- 
vations, based only on observetion, and not On a thorough 
knowledge of natural laws, we choose to place but little re- 
liance on their prognostications. 





ToTaL Eciipse IN 1869.—Asia it seems is not to enjoy a mo- 
nopoly of total solar eclipses. [t is announced that a total eclipse 
of the sun, visible in the United States, will occur in 1869. The 
sun will rise eclipsed in the interior of Siberia, on the morning of 
August 7, 1869, when :e the shadow will move in a north easterly 
direction; then, \urniig eastwardly and southwestwardly, will 
pass over Bebring 8 st-aits and northern Alaska at noon, local 
time, Thence, m: vin ¢ across part of British North America, it 
will re-enter the Unite 1 States in Montana, between 2 and 8 p.m., 
local time. Mov mg thence across Western Nebraska, it will 
pass diagonally th: oug, lowa, passing over Sioux City, Des Moi- 
nes, and Keokuk, «bout 5 o’clock, Thence it will pass still io 
the southeast, over Jacksonville, Illinois, across Southern In- 
diana, Central Kentucky, Eastern Tennessee, into and acrors 
North Carolina, and will touch the sea coast in Pamlico sound; 
and will finally leave the earth not far from the Bermudas, It 
will be visible in all parts of the United States, aud total over a 
belt about 100 miles wide along the live just indicated, the sun 
being hid more than four minutes, 





Crowes OF WoMEN.—The criminal statistics of England 
and Wales for the year ending at Michaelmas, 1867, shows 
that 3,867 women, were committed for trial charged with in- 
dictabie offences, and 15,549 men—one woman to every four 
men. An appreciable number of offences against the person 
must be acts of men only, and a large number of crimes re- 
quiring physical strength, great daring, or special knowledge 
or opportunity, are commonly the work of men; but the re- 
turns show that women have their part in deeds of violence. 
In England and Wales 139 persons were committed for trial 
for murder in the year, and as many as 53, considerably more 
than a third, were women. In the absence of fuller returns 
we can only guess that most of these were mothers desiring 
to hide their shame or rid themselves of a burden which was 
bringing them to want and despair. Seven women were sen- 
tenced to in the year—four servants, a charwoman, 4 





eendlewoman and a factory worker, 
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CRIMINAL STATISTICS IN ENGLAND.—The number of depre- 
dators, offenders, and suspected ;persons/at large in England and 
Wales last year was 112,408, against 113,566 in the preceding 
year. All persons who have been living honestly for one year 
at least 61 uently to their diecharge afcer any conviction, are 
not included in the above numbers. ‘The returns for 1866-7, 
lately issued, show that, of 22,889 known thieves and depreda- 
tors, 3,944 were under 16 years of age; of 2,959 receivers of 
stolen goods, 31 were under 16 years of age ;{of28,378 suspected 
persons, 4,086 had not reached their 16th year of age; and of 
32,558 vagrants and tramps, 5,709 were under 16 years of age. 
Tbe total number of these classes at large in 1866-7 shows a de- 
crease of 3,248, or 28 per cent., compared with the average num- 
ber in the three years 1864 In the number of known thieves 
and depredators there is an increase, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, of 83, but a decrease of 70 as compared with the 
average. The following are the proportional numbers of the 
crimival classes in the different groups of towns which have been 
classed together for comparison in former years :—In the metro- 
potis the proportional number in 1866-7 was 1 in 220 of the po- 
pulation, against 1 in 222 in the preceding;year, showing an in- 
crease of 1 per ceot.; in the pleasure towns, such as Bath, 
Brighton, Dover, Ramsgate, &c., the proportion was 1 in 89 
against 1 in 79 in 1865-6, or a decrease of 11:2 per cent. 





CamBripck ApMItTiInGc WoMAN.—The University of Cam- 
bridge has followed the example of the University of London in 


determining to institute examinations of women. The Syndicate | ; 


appointed to conduct the e tion of stud not members 
of the University having reported that examinations for the pur- 
pose of testing the higher education of women above the age of 
eighteen might be undertaken by the University without incon- 
venience, and recommended that such examivations should be 
held at suitable times and places, the Senate adopted the Report 
without opposition yesterday week. Every candidate is to be 
examined in religious knowledge, unless she declares her objec- 
tion in writing. 
class-lists published. The scheme is to be tried for three years. 


CHyess. 


ConpvucTEp By Captain G. H, MACKENZIB 


PROBLEM, Ne. 1,036,—By Mr. 8. Loyd. 
BLACK. 


























WHITE. 
White toplayand mate in 4 moves. 





SoLvurTion TO PROBLEM NO. 1,035, 


White. Black. 
1KtoK3 1 K to B3 [A] 
2KtoQ4 2 K moves 
8 Rto Q Kt 6 double ch and mate, 

[4] 
1KtoQ3 
2 Rto Q Kt 6 dble ch 2KtoKk4 
8 Bto Q Kt2 mate 








BOOK OF THE PARIS CHESS CONGRESS. 

This long expected work is on the point of completion. Four 
hundred pages are now ready. These contain the games con- 
tested for the Emperor’s prize; the matches of Messrs. Neumann 
with Messrs. Winawere and Rosenthal; the tourney which took 
place at the Café de la Régence, and the Problems contributed by 
eighteen competitors forthe Problem prizes. The remaining 
pages of this interesting and important book will be occupied by 
an historical and dotical y of the Congress, from the 
pen of M Féry d’Esclands, the H y Secretary of the meet- 
ing —* Chess World” for November. 











CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


In the following game Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of Q Kt 


Mr. Stiness. 
aetna Remove Wuite’s Q Kt. 


White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr. M. Mr. 8. Mr. M. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoKk4 13 BtoK Kt5 QtksQP 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 14 QtoK2 Bto K3 
BSBtoQB4 BtoQB4 15 PtkePch K tks P 
4PtoQ Kt4 Btks P 16 QtoQKt2ch K to Kt 
5PtoQB3 BtoQB 17BtoKR6 Bikes BPch 
6 Castles Kt to K B3(a)| 18 Qtks B -QtoK R4 
Teeas P tks P R tks B (ce) tke R 

S P tks BtoQKt3 2 KttoKS5 Qtks Kt 
9 PtoK5 PtoQé 21 RtoKB QtoK B4 
10 P tks Kt P tke B 2QtoKR4 QtoK Kt3 
11 Rto Keh K toB 23 QtoK7 
12 PtoQ5(6) KttoQ Kt5 





And Black resigns. (d) 


(a) P to Q Sis the proper move; this play of the Kt is sure to 
give the second player a game. 
b) Checking with the B first, is stronger. 
¢) The best way of continuing the attack. 
(@) The position is hat curious, it being ar for 
to guard agrinst the two mates with which he is threaten- 
ed, He ought on bis 22nd move te have taken Rook with Queen, 





Certificates will be granted, but no names OF | peg 


CHESS IN BROOKLYN. 


An interesting game played a few days ago between Messrs. 
Brenzinger and Perrin, at the Brooklyn Chess Rooms, 304 Atlan- 
tic Street. 

Evans GAMBIT. 


White. Black. White. Black. 


w 
5 
a 

a) 
gE 
Ha 

w 
E 
is] 

sa) 





1PtoK4 PtoKé 26 QtoK Kt3 KttoQ Kt6 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 27 KttoK Kta KttoQ7 
SBtoQB4 BtoQ B4 28 KttoB6ch K to Kt2 
4PtoQKt4 Btks P = oe Re RtoKR 
5PtoQBS BtoQB4 80 KttoK Kt3 Kttke KB 
6 Castles PtoQs 31 R tks Kt PtoQ B6 
7TPt 94 P tks P 32 KttoK Bich(d)P tks Kt 
8 P tks BtoQ Kt3 33 Qto Kt5ich KtoB 
9PtoQ5d KttoQR4 34 QtoR6ch KtoK2 
10 BtoQs KttoK2 35 PtksQPch(e) iy 
1l KttoQB3 KttoK Kt3 /|36 RtoK ch tog 
12 Bto Kt2 Castles 87 Qto Kt? Ses 
13 RtoQB P toQ B4 388 RtoK 6 QtoKB 
14 KttoK2 BtoQ2 39 PtoQ6ch KtoQ 
15 K toR PtoQR3 af $o4 fF RtoQB3 
16 FtoKR3‘a) Ktoy B 4. QtoK Kt5 PtoQb7 
I7 KttoKR2 KttoK4 42 Kto K 8ch bey 
13 Bto ey B to Q Kt 4(b) | 43 KttksQdisch K toQ B 
19 PtoKB4 K KttoQB5 |44 PtoQ7ch K tkeP 
20 PtoK 5(c) KttksQB 45 QtksKBPch K tks Kt 
2L.QtoQB2 KttoQgé 46 QtoK5ch K to Q 2(g) 
2zrtoQR4 BtoQB5 47 Qto K B5ch to B2 
23 QRtoQ Pto K Kkt3 48 QtoK5ich KtoQ 
24 K tks Kt B tks R 49 QtksKch K toQ2 
25 Q tks B PtoQ B5 

And White resigns. 


(a) Not so good as the usual move of Kt to K Kt 3. 
(+) Mr, Brenzinger, by his last few moves, has given his op- 
ponent too much time; Black has now an excellent game. 
(ec) 3 bold sacrifice, but under the circumstances probably the 
t 


(d, There are many beautiful variations consequent upon 
White’s now taking B with Rook, but with the best play on 
both sides, they ali seem to result in favour of Black. 

(c) P to K 5 seems more confining. 

(f) Prettily played. 

(g) K to Q at once would be more conclusive. 


CHESS IN ENGLAND. 


The subjoined game occurred at the late Chess gathering in 
York, between Mr. Grimshaw, the eminent Problem composer, 
and Mr. Thorold. 

Perrorr’s DEFENCE. 





White. Black. White. Black. 

Mr. G. Mr. T. Mr. G. Mr. T. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 11 KRtoK(c) Ptks K Kt P 
2KttoK B3 KttoK B3 12 Q KttoB3 Castles 
3 KttksP PtoQ3 IBQBtoQs QKttoQs 
4K KttoB3 K Kt tks P 14 P tksB K B P tks P 
5 PtoQ4 PtoQ4 15 K tks P Kt toK B6 
6KBtoQ3 KBtoK2 16 Rto K 2 to Q3 
7 Castles Q Ktto B3 17 QtoKR t tks B 
8PtoQB4 QBto K 3(a) | 18 Qhome QtoQ B3ch 
9 BtksKKt(s) P tks B KtoK Kt KttoK B6ch 
10 PtoQ5 P tks K Kt 20 KtoKB Kt tks R Pch 





And Black wins. 


(a) Morphy and Lowenthal! played one or two very interesting 
games at this opening, in their match. 

(6) Itis always much better play to bring out the pieces at 
such an early stage of the game. 

(c) Play what he will, White gets an inferior game. 


— London Field. 





Tue Kiss.— 
One kiss, dear maid! I said, and sighed ; 
Your scorn the little boon denied. 
Ah! why refuse the blameless bliss? 
Can danger lurk within a kiss? 


Yon viewless wanderer of the vale, 

The spirit of the Western gale, 

At morning’s break, at evening’s close, 
Inbales the sweetness of the rose, 

And hovers o’er the uninjured bloom, 
Sighing back the soft perfume ; 

Vigour to the zephyr’s wing 

Her nectar-breathing kisses fling; 

And he the glitter of the dew 

Scatters on the rose’s hue. 

Bashbful, lo! she bends her head, 

And darts a blush of deeper red. 

Too well those lovely lips disclose 

The triumphs of the opening rose. 

O fair! O graceful! bid them prove 

As passive to the breath of love. 

In tender accents, faint and low, 

Well pleased, I hear the whispered “ No!” 
The whispered “ No!”—how little meant! 
Sweet falsehood that endears consent ! 
For on those lovely lips the while 
Dawns the soft relenting smile. 

And tempts with feigned dissuasion coy 
The gentle violence of joy. 





ToraL CoNsUMPTION OF TozBacco IN THE WorLD.—An 
official publication, ting from the French Government, 
gives the following figures as representing the present annual 
produce of tobacco in the world, and the quantity consumed in 
France: Asia, 155,000,000 kilogrammes : Europe, 141,000,000; 
America, 124,000,000; Africa, 12,000,000 ; and Australia, 400,- 
000. The present annual consumption in France is, in enuff, 
7,799 471 kilogrammes ; in tobaccu for smoking, 18,440,919; for 
chewing, 756,025. Tbe consumption of cigars is, of cigars at 20 
cents, 28,000 kilogrammes ; at 15 cents, 63,000 ; at 10 cents, 178,- 
000 ; and at 5 cents, 2,734,585. 








Prince ALFRED’s CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE.—The 
programme adopted by Prioce Alfred for his trip around the 
world in the G is the following:—The isiand of Madeira 
will be the first place touched at, From there he will visit the 


‘islands of Fayal and Ascension, and then make for the Cape of 


Good Hope, where he will remain some time, as the colony is 
preparing to receive him with great ceremony. From there he 
will set sail for Bombay, Ceylon, Trincomalee, Madras and Cal- 
eutta, which latter city will welcome his visit in all the megoifi- 
eence of Oriental luxury and splendour. During the sojourn at 
Calcutta excursions will be made to all the most interesting 
spots in the interior. On leaving Calcutta the Galatea wiil touch 
at the island of Pulong-Penang (Prince of Wales’ Island), 8: 





and Hong Kong. After visiting the pal ports of 
Eaiocos enmpisd calle Gill be mando ef Manila, tho ecetiah of the 





Philippine Islands, and finally at the ports of Japan. Siduey 
will be the next on the list, and considering the attempt made 
upon Prince Alfred’s life by the assassin O’Farrel during his for. 
mer Visit to that city every nerve will be strained by the colony 
in order to efface the sad remembrance. New Zealand will fol. 
low, then the Sandwich Islands, Valparaiso and other ports of 
Chille, Lima, San Blas, San Francisco and other Calfornian 
ports, returning to England by way of Vancouver’s Island, 
The whole programme, it is thought will occupy about two 
years. 





CLEVER WoMEN.—With most people cleverness is applied to 
women as a term of veiled reproach, aud not without show of rea- 
son, because it is a testimony to intellect at the expense of some. 
thing distinctly feminine. The ideal woman does not reason; 
her processes of thought are intuitive co far, that she can give no 
account how she arrived at them ; if she attempts to do so, her 
professed reasons are palpable after-thoughts, providing that 
logic is at least no obstructive faculty. She is wiser not to pre. 
tend to it. We bow to conclusions formed on no conscious data, 
and with nothing like argument to back them, because in her 
own province, though she cannot reason, she is very apt to be 
right, Clever women, on the contrary, throw intuition over and 
aim at logic. They possess the analytical faculty, and encourage 
it in themselves. ‘They search into the why and the wherefore, 
they pursue a subject in all its bearings, they trace it to its cause, 
they study themselves, and, above all, they study character in 
othere—not for a present purpose, not by the intuitive method, 
but as an habitual intellectual pation. Asr ing beings 
bey dispense with instinct, or subdue it to a subordinate capa- 
city, which revenges itself in return by ceasing to serve their 
personal needs, leaving them to work out the details of conduct 
by the light of their boasted reason : a revenge indeed. We all 
perceive, who have any experience of relf-consciousness, what a 
poor exchange must be a constant appeal to the will or the 
judgment in the minor action of life, for the promptings of habit 
and intuition in natures finely tuvued, where the mind does 
not speculate but act, comprehending just as much of the 
persons and things encountered as is necessary for success, and no 
more. Knowing too much and thinking too much are alike 
fatal to charm, 





STARTLING STaTistTicaé.—A_ little "while ago we published 
some remarks from the American Churchman, upon the increase 
ot the number of cases of divorce which are granied by 
the Courts in the New England States. We sce that another 
American paper, the Gospel Messenger, states that in “ Vermont 
tor the past five years there has been one divorce for every nine- 
teen marriages, in Massachusetts one in thirty-seven, in Connec- 
ticut one in ten, and so on with most of the Northern States, 
Under this condition of legalized polygamy, we have conspira- 
cies to get a wife into a State Prison, or a Lunatic Asylum, to 
get a second marriage. We have the old Pagan exchange of 
burbands and wives; and all this acquiesced in. along with the 
abomination of procured abortion by a virtuous Protestant com- 
munity, and even by the minister of the Gospel particeps crimi- 
nis.” ‘The italics are not ours, but the facts disclosed are of a 
nature so terrible in iniquity that we dare hardly think that such 
things can be true. Six hundred marriages during the past year, 
it is officially reported, were celebrated in the State of Connecti. 
cut, and during the same time there were sixty divorces, To 
account for this the Bishop of Connecticut says, that it is the 
necessary “‘ outgrowth of the idea that marriage is vo more than 
a civil contract.” But this bardly accounts for the state of 
morals which these divorce suits prove. 





THE DELUGEs In SwITZERLAND.—A letter from Berne gives 
some details concerning the late torrents. The waters have now 
subsided, and the roads and defiles across the Alps are again 
open to commerce, so that the authorities are able to ascertain 
the extent of the damage done. There had already been two 
great deluges in Switzerland since the commencement of the pre- 
sent century—one in 1817 and the other in 1834; but -that of 
1868 has been of wider extent and more destructive than either. 
In the Ticino, the river of that name swelled by the mountain 
torrents, submerged all the valley above Locarno for an extent 
of more than twenty-five miles. At that town the water reached 
the windows of the first story of the houses and destroyed a large 
quantity of merchandise : the apartments on the ground-floor are 
siill filled with mud. Lake Maggiore rove more than 7 ft. At 
Palmengo a mass of stones 500 fi. broad rises before the village, 
which is totally destroyed. Near Faido, Chioggiogna, Crovareg- 
gio, Lavorgno, and Chironico, various bridges were destroyed, 
the road washed away, the houses,filled with water, and the fields 
devastated. At Giornico four dwellings were thrown dows, 
fourteen inundated and devastated to the first floor, and two 
mills and twenty-five cow-houses were carried away. At Badio 
seventeen persons perished. Aquila, Torre, Lottigna, Gramo, 
Aquarossa, Maralta, Dangio, Maivoglia, and Semaine were all in- 
undated, the houses and fields filled with sand and stones several 
feet deep, and the cattle drowned. At Chiniasca, a hamlet of the 
commune of Corzonese, not a stone remained standing ; eighteen 

rsons were drowned; also five at Samaine, and as many at 

alvoglia. At Blegno alone the loss is estimated at 1,200,000 
fr. ‘Tbe dykes are des:royed, and all the villages more or less 
devastated, The loes in 1834 was estimated at 10,000,000 francs, a 
sum which the late loss will probably far exceed. 





DEMOCRACY AND Wak. —Mr. Vernon Harcourt has been out 
of luck lately. The leading journal has rebuked “ Historicus.” 
And with very good reason. He had the audacity to say to @ 
meeting of working-men that war is the work of education. In 
saying so he either was ignorant—the premiss the “ Historicus” 
can be ignorant of anything is inadmissable—or he—well, no 
matter, History is against “ Historicus” clean out and out. 
Democracies bave been ever, and will be ever, the most pugnaci- 
ous of all forms of rule. The passions of the multitude are not 
subject to the checks which are imposed on the personal impulses 
of a monarch, or on the interests of an oligarchy. It is not too 
much to say that if the United States were on the borders of 
Europe, wars with America would have been normal, In our 
own country the great wars bave come from below rather than 
from above. It is true that sometimes the multitude are not clear- 
sighted enough to see the advantages of some wars. The Prus- 
sian populations, for example, were quite averse to the war with 
Austria, over the result of which they now rejoicejso greatly. 
Statecraft has iis wars. But the democracy is the war-maker 
par excellence. 
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